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As this work is deſigned for 
general uſe, the moſt neceſſar 

rules and definitions are given in 
he text by way of queſtion and 
üer. Theſe are all that a 
Ferner need burden his memory 
ie till he has made ſome profi- 
bey in Grammar. The Norzs 


be uſeful for thoſe who wiſh « 


# to become more accurately ac- 
25 quainted with the principles and 
Jioms of the language. 
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crciit Alus 5 COMRPAYIN,; T ou. 
4 oft dent 2 75 original. ; and by CON [tiling A* N N 


4 deſian e gage of the INSTITUTE 25, to ſur- 


[coo 


e es / Engliſh Grammar. Within a few years paſt, 


many excellent treatifes upon this ſubjetb have apheared in 


Great Britain, each of which has ſome particular merit, 
and perhaps each may be liable to ſomeexc eptton. 


It rs the buſineſs of grammar to wmform the  fudent, not, 


how a lan guage might e been o. 1gnally conflrudt za, but 
how 1t is conſtructed. Grammanrans are too apt! to con- 
demn particular phraſes in a language, beca we they rappen 


not to coincide ſlriftly with cer principles e. BAU man, 
ſhould reflecl, that languages ave net framed by" ige 8 
Pliers. On the contraty. they are ſpoken long h. ore Lee 


are written ; and ſpoken by barbarots nations; for man 

ages before any iir ovements ure made in 5 cc. Hue 

anomalous phrayes crech into a lang 

and become eſtabliſhed 1dioms, in its 

On thts principle we admit theſe expreſſions, a fete worth. 
a great many men, you are, appted t an indridl; 


"2d 


8 mm: ty mnfallc ys. 3 
. refined: ae, 


with a colleclion of rules or general f 


this news is favorable, and many other ep. 911 5 7 


our language. On the ſame princeple, neuter 12 
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1741s, in ble Greek tongue, were fotned i e vii K 
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furgular Number. thts 1s my reafoh for G 1 0: 0 2 y 


paraſes a. 00d Engliſh, which Heng ee 15 


6 this /ibjec? have condemned as ung domed Gt. ak bs 


IT. ts beck 1% jome ys, 1 ace acti te dns” 7 , U 
change my ginn, fence t puhlicatio e e, 
Zu, change has been produced by a more M 20/4 
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opinion, the curious ingutrer has no rgſource, but to look 


been exhibited in the beft writers, and in general pradlice. 
Thas has been my endeavor, and I have been obliged to 
drffer, in ſome reſpects, from the moſt approved gramma- 
„ans. Therea/ons and authorities on which my opinions 
are founded, are too numerous to be inſerted in this a- 
= #&ridgement ; moſt of them may be tound in my“ Diſſer- 
= Zalon on the Engliſh Language.” 


men, emnent 72 their literary abilities, that I am ſcrupu- 
deus of embracang any theory, till I have made it a ſubjedt 
= ofcretcal examination. I adopt the opinion of Monte/- 
= gureu——*< that nothing retards the progreſs of the ſciences 
mare, than a bad mance of a celebrated author *"— 
an /atisfied that the beſt of our tranſrallantic Eng- 
{ft grammars, are maccurate or defettive. 
= - Our verbs and auxiliaries, the moſt difficult article in 
eu of our language, are here arranged in a manner 
nne. The Latin diviſion of tenſes, which as com- 
h followed, appegrs to me very arbitrary in our lan- 
age, and rather e to miſlead the learner, than 
en clear ideas of our verbs. It has been found ł 
et, that the language catinot be parſed on the 
any Engliſh grammar that has hitherto ap- 
pared ir America ; and ſhould thts be true hereafter, I 
eilen be ſurpriſed nor mortified. I can ouly ſay, 


aue attempted to ſimplify a very complex ſubjet, 


Wand ſhall always feel indebted to the man who Shall Jugs 


Z gelt any improvements. | 5 
= HARTFOED, Augu/t 28, 1790. $5, 


AY vs Rien ne recule p!ygJe progres des connoiflances qu 

un mauß ais ouvrage d'uMautcur celebre:“ And he Affen 

the reaſon © parcequ* avant d inſtruire, il faut detteme 
53 5 j FO PR. 
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Lowth, an Aſh, anda Priefily differ from each other in & 
or 7 N zn the /late of the language iu/ſelf, as it has 1 
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LT have been ſo often led inte mi/lakes by the opinions of 
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A plain and comprehenſive 
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O GRAMMAR. 


\ \ HP AT is Grammar ? 


Grammar 1s the art of communicating. thoughts by! _ 
vords with propriety and diſpatch. | NT 
What is the u ue of Engliſh Grammar ? | 4 
To teach the true principles and idioms * of . 
Engliſh language. | 1 4 
How may language be divided ? . 4, rxie Fe 
Into the written and polen language. JET: e 
Explain the difference. — 
The wrten language is preſented to the ove, ay In 22 2 
books, and conſiſts of certain letters or combinations 
of vilible marks, which, by cuſtom, ſtand for ideds of. 
Inotions. The ſpoken language is addreſſed to the ear,” 
and conſiſts of certain ſounds, either {;mple ot com- 55 = 
bined, which, by cuſtom, convey ideas or notions. E = 4 
In what order does the | formation of ſentences;proeecd * 
Letters are the elements or component parts of lan- £4 
guage—theſe form ſyllables— ſyllables form words _— 
and words form ſentences. „ 


* 4 


How may words be divided ? „„ 
| 8 and compound. 3 
y 'S EY 7 
— . of ſpeaking pecuitar to MOTTO - 
: X language of the paſſions aud emotions is vt the S 
fahne pram mar. | 


- + Letrers and 5 Uables are the ſubject of the firſt pary w 1 
Pot the An Miu. | THe 
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8 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
at: ws a pramtive word ? 


A word that cannot be ſeparated into parts, each of 


which ſhall retain any ſenſe; as, man, hope, good, ep 

What is a compound word ? 

A primitive word with the addition of a De or 
Jyllables ; as, man-ly, hope-leſs, goodneſs, bleſi ng. 
i What is the rule fol alk, agen MY 

In general, the primitive mult be kept entire; as, 
turned, book-iſt. But to this rule there are ſome ex- 
ceptions. 

1. When the primitive ends with a vowel, and the 
word added begins with a vowel, the vowel of the 


= mitive is qropped; as, fame, famous ; dance, dancing. 


e mult not be dropped after c and g. before able; > 


"6, feruceable. 
Before a a conſonant, e 1s not dropped ; as, name, 
ba 
2. When the primitive ends in y, this letter 1s 
ged into : in 15 dirivative; as, Holy, holtneſs. 
2 before 2, as, deny, denying. 
When an accented conſonant ends a primitive, 
Is nora is uſually doubled in the derivative ; as, 
en Pen- ned. Wh 
e o Many laffes” may words be diſtributed ? 
Sie; Nouns, Articles, Pronouns, Adjettives, Verbs, 
beo or Particles. 5 


l 


|. Ne 2-48 Nous 


LEY Oy 2 all particles and terminations as w ords; "ay it 
15 certain that moſt of them were originally words, and 6g 
nineant, Ibis theory deſtroys the difference N 
- prvatives and compound words. 

bis rule is arbitrary; if ei is a mark of the tdang 
ed found of a foregomg vowel in wamc(y, it Doble) 
tamed forthe ſame purpoſe in faut. 2 
＋ This practice i is very e buit ail, + Len | 
iog pronounced alike. "RES? 
$ This diſtribution of Wei 15 ae Ind Ste EY 
3 Put this ahridgement is Hot ke glass t T 14% 
9 „ Iwill obſerve in geveral, tnt tie 5 
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bs of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. — PRT II. 
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Explain the Noun. 


A noun is the name of any thing that exifts, or that 
conveys an idea, without the help of any other word; 
as, pen, paper, power, faith, * 

Vhat is the uſual dirnfron' of nouns ? 

Into proper and common. 

What ts the difference ? : 

A proper noun is the name of a ming, when there 
is but one; as, Phrtageſphia, Miſſſbt.. A common 
noun is the name of a ſort or ſpecies of. things; 3 a5 
man, book, 3 

In what manner do the Engh 792 e adteidae, I 
with common names ? 3 

By the uſe of twolutle words a and the, called ede, 

Explain the uſe of eucil. * 

The article a, which; before a ou becom nn, N i 
is placed before a noun to err ts "RIP en . 


2 Les Fett 
which aredenomi nated er er Bok: abd prot 
are formed the laſt in the progreſs of language: Te re). | 
articles of refinement, rather than of neceſityy” "By | 
2 to the Saxon and Gothic originale moſt at = | 
ngli 
—.— of nouns, verbs or adjectives. Indeed mont acer 
tives ate formed in the ſame manner from ad ü e 
See Horne 's Diverſions of Purlexg. . 
1 22948 5 88 
Children very early io life node the names of 
viſchle objects; as pen, paper—but they make much flo 
er progreſs 1 in abbreviations which ſtand for combinations / #1 
of Idas, and in ideas of immaterial ſubſtances} A boy | 
way he a clearer idea of paper, at four-yeatgrof age, 
ee or fnith at fifteen. Thigiſbows: Mat chi- 
dah wy raughciences as eee 8 N- 


A 


wh; . 


* 


We Write a IVA all conſonants—befhga 
proBounced, Nas, a hear, a week, @ Hitt, | 
De witten befere pronounced, as 4 ee Vat 4 ben 
90 as an hour. 
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particles are found to be. abbreviations ar SFr 4 | 


A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


an individual thing, but it does not thow which of 
the kind is meant; as a book. f? A is called the nde- 
Finite article. 
Die is uſed, when we ſpeak of a thing, or number of 
things, which are ſpecified and known. It limits the 
ſignification of the noun to a particular, or to Particu- 
lars; as, the commander in chief; the apoſtles.“ The 
is called the defanzte article. x 
1 : NUMBER. 
Hou many numbers are there in grammar? 

* Two; the ingular and the plural. The ſingular 
Hooks of one; as, a table ; The plural of more; as, 
tables. 

How is the plural of nouns formed ? 
is regularly formed by adding g or es to the ſingu- 
Jar ; as, zree, trees ; fox, foxes. 


Wen the ſingular ends in ch, ſi, 1 or x, the plural 


ESE b 
9 uy 
F 


- 16tormed by adding es; as, church, Churches ; bruji, 


19 
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ruſhes ; glaſs, glaſſes ; box, boxes. 
==” When the ſingular ends in / ore, the plural is ſome- 
bes formed by changing / into v, and adding s ; as, 


N 
4 
, 


nn ES SIONS | Nouns 
= The article @ is uſed before plural nouns, preceded by 


* 


or; a9, a ftau men, a great many bauſes, and alſo 
a > before den, hundred, thouſand, million, as a dozen egpr. 

ie is uſed before nouns in either number, ard alſo 
deore the words more, moſt, les, lenft, better, lc, in order 
= to mark the ſenſe with more preciſion. Proper names 
may become common, by being applied to more individu- 


. 8 was 4 Fabius'—** The two Howes” 
a. Miſes Smiths” —*< The Smiths,” 3 


lie en 


= kn knives half 
| 4 wife — 75 waves . a 


as than one; and then they adm̃it the articles, and take 
dee plural number; as a traitor is 2 Arnold! Our 
e 


+ The words of this elaſs are the * Fa I 2 . 
fſeites 
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of the ENGLISH LAN CUACE.— PART II. 11 


| Nouns ending in y, preceded by a conſonant, form 
the plural by changing y into zes ; as body, bodies. 

What is meant by caſe ? 

Either a difference of ending in a word to expreſs a 
different relation, or a different poſition of a word. 

What caſes are there in Engliſh ? 

The nominative, which uſually ſtands before a verb : 
18, the boy writes: The Hue, which takes an 5s with 
a comma, and denotes property, as, Zohn's hat : The 


* 


. objective, 
, Iſhelt ſhelves wharf wharves 3; 3 
wolf wolves 122 
Irregular plural. 
man men | ie dice Wy 
woman may | 1 1 _ N 
rethren or ooſe eeſe 2M 
| brother brothers San aux. 8 1 
, focus foci | | criterion hiceria;« i 
radius radii 1 phenomedt a - 4 
„ indexes or theſis theſes 
| indices _ | emphaſis - emphaſes 
penny pence antithefis antitheſes*'. 1 
hild children hypotheſis hypotheſes 5 
tooth teeth - ſeraph ſeraphim +. © . 
fox oxen cherub cherubim be 
P Summons is ſingular, and makes its plural regularly, 
ummomſet. 
1 There are ſome nouns which are uſed only in the pluraſ.-”" 
r number. Such are the following: . 
Aborigines compaſſes ſnuffets breeches 9 
- , [los creiſes "ſhears .. trow! 85 N 
© Wmends embers thanks 6h matins * 
. dlaothes mallows vitals 2 


are I entrails - filin es» 
aſhez Laine Ko” date oF 


' ets „ -  fetters # ſhambles / nay 


it ont | Fool a tonges 0 0 
ee lungs calendss IG 
©, {Mones”. pincers veſſ 


Others have only a plural 3 but are el, 
0 Tues ia either nuaber, or in the ſingular only. by 
ROT 


o "2 
+ E 2 
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22 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE | 


objedive, which follows a verb or prepoſition ; as, hg 


bonors vertue, or it is an honor to Him. * 


44 GENDER. 


ü 


Lom many genders are there? 5 
Iwo; maſculine, which comprehends all males; and 
femmnine, which comprehends all females.+ # 
o are the drfferent genders expreſſed ? 
Sometimes by different words; as, man, woman; 
2 ſiſter; ſon, daughter; uncle, aunt, &c. 


mad, prefixed to nouns ; as a male: child, a female. 
-oratof3' a man ſervant, a maid-ſervant. Sometimes 


| by prefixing he and ſhe ; as, a he-goat, a ſhe-goat. 
1 „ 5 b 

uns pains billiards ethics 

_ new die mathematics 
allows riches hyfterics billet-doux 
3 odds” i wages meaſles ſeſſions 
deins | victuals phyſics 

I.!be nouns Peep, drer, fern, hae, are uſed in both num- 
bers, without a plural termination, m nouns, from the 


s, admit not the 
1 ; 

1 5 24 8 

we. Hul, prige,"&0. 


= * When nouns-end in For er, the comma alone is add- 
8 
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1 Word ; as ©* the King of England's army” —**The King of 


4 Pergamys's :trcafare,? -. In theſe ezamples, the h le 
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table world. It leaves to philoſophy che ſexes of "plants, - 
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Sometimes by the words male and ſemale, man and 
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ſp eakin calls himſelf 7. 2d. The perſon ſpoken' 10 
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"of th ENGLISH LANGUAGE. —PaxrII, ' 1g 


A few nouns have the feminine in 2x}; executor, 
executrix. Hero makes herozne. 

But the regular ending of the feminine gender, iss/5 ; 
aclor, aftreſs ; heir, heireſs. | 

PRONOUN. 

What is a pronoun ? 

A ſmall word that ſtands for a noun—as, *« « This! 154 
man of worth; treat him with reſpect.“ The pro- 
noun kim ſupplies the place of man. L 

Mich are called the Perſonal Pronouns ? | '4 

I, thou, he, ſhe ; we, ye or you, they. The tt 4 


18 Lots thou or you. gd. The ll Ns ſpoken of, js 
called, if a male, FR a female, ſhe—when a things i 
ſpoken of, it 1s caſted t. The plural of J, is ue -e 
plural of thou, is ye or 1 Pls he, ſhe, or I, 4s), * : 


they. 
hee? 2 


eme. We fay of a Di „he! is 2 faft failing. ur 
This c is often ſtriking and ornamental. 
he following are moſt of the nouns, „ exten e = 


oGifina termination for the feminine. BAY 1 
Abbot abbeſs | | heir 5 benen 

actor actreſs | peer ©. pesteß 
adukerer adultreſs prieſt IE bY 
| — ambafſadrefs | prince ' Prineeſs £1 7 75 

_ daroneſs poet Ibo 1 2 on 
Kepder 

ſorcerer 
- tutor 
traitor 

benefaQor 

"count 

desen 


What arfference is there in the e and u 
Te is 25 in the ſolemn ike fy — — diſ 
courſe: You is alſo uſed in familiar language, for Ih 
which is uſed principally in addreſſes to che Deity. & 
How do theſe pronouns vary un the * ? 


Thus: : 
5 Singular. . 
naue. Poſſſſue, = Objeflive. 
"v3 mine me vs 
| ve or you ſhine or * thee or you 
4 py 2 be his him 
e hers ber 
3 its it 
Wt. | Plural. 
1 1 ours us 
Ne or you ant WT 
3F — {vo 1 * 


We lat other words are called pronouns ? 
XA oy, thy, -hgr, our, your, their, are called pronominal 
if i tre, becauſe they are joined with nouns. This, 
„ that, other, any, ſome, one, none, are called deſinilive 
Ton ou vs, becauſe they limit the {ignification of the noun 
* © Wr they refer.“ | 

28 5 9 & 25 veried 8: 


85 221 This, 


5 IF 1 os the Fable, af * and ye in 

ie original fenſe,” Theſe however have run into great 

*" Errors on their own principles. They often ſay, thee does, 

-  thes Bas, thie- giues## Which are as erroneous as him bas,” her 

Fe. Te would be more correct, and the fingulazity more 
be, e fay, thou diff, thou Haft, rhe gif, * © Lg 


5 "cp? The old Saxon uren is ſtill heard in New England, ours. 
18 your are obſolete in books, but aß not a 
. Ourt aud you are the mbſt modery words. 
tea ſon why, the ficſt and ſeoond perfons hae N 
see 7 in language, is that they are 
> to he pr 4 20 when we ſpeak, and their ſex known: 
| LIN i 1 of v. 2 4 N ov 


6 41 
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| of the ENGLISH LANGUAG E.—PARI II. 15 
Oo « This, at and other, make in the plural, %%, ye 


and others.* 
What other pronouns are there in Engliſi? 
Who, whick and what + Theſe are called relatives, 
becauſe they relate to ſome foregoing noun : Except 
when they aſk queſtions : then they are called zer- 
fogatives. What has the ſenſe of that which except 


in aſking queſtions. * 

4 
Have the relatives any variations & * 
Who is thus varied in the caſes Nom. 2 ho—Poil.\ 


who/e—Obj. whom. . * 

I hal name is given lo each, every andother i 5 3 4 
That of dift}ibutzves ; debatte ey dent a number bo 
of particulars, taken ſeparately ; a There dre ve 0 
boys, each of whom 2s able to 4 * r 

What is the wc of own and felt, Sy . Fs 1 
127 They are added to pronouns, e * des 
% with force. Se F makes {elves inalie page.” WIE: 2 
* Ai rens. SN 45 2 
de What is an adjetfive ? = 
" A word which ee 


* 4 ” 
_— 


2 * 
* Thit and the refer to wi 5 rela "pak 35 > by 
„ to things x Eras Others 1 leg 5 A N . N 
omitted We ſay 4/1 other; bu 2 
+ That and as are alſo uſed al _© IA 
bo and whom are uſed only wy 4 rons—IF bicb * I 
whoſe and that, refer to things ant Pons —Which refers . 
not to perſons, except in * queſtions. | * rela- 
tives, who, what, &c. were formerly tpelt,” g „ aba, 
A he ſeem to be formed, der ing . "qu, quod, 1 
from ide Greek, kat o, hai-azi. So that Ohr relatives ate 
Miles Ations, and ſignify, axd he—and:thot, Kc. n 0 
i646 that the origin of the ugh „ f 
* Ales 


g emote as that of the 5 2 
g erue; and vet both may be cl from the | 
Fa: Bom mon root; The _—_ 8 a * | 
, what ; of the Latin, 4 e e e 
720 &e. ate evidently derives "oma fatr . 
tom wortls equivalent to the Greek Ln, arr.” 1 1 
3 l, wah - Which, is kum gue- elles, and — 


v. | ” : + 2 Fac 5 4 . 
N — * . 2 


1 * 


' Mts 7 
Jy rd, © 
'*. v2» 


, k 
1 "Ss , p 
* 4 4 
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| Nance of a noun; as a wiſe man, @ young. woman, 29 
Have adjetlives any variations g 
Adjettives, which expreſs qualities, capable of being 
encreaſed or diminiſhed, are varied. to expreſs compar- 
iſon, thus: Wiſe, wiſer, uiſeſi— cold colder, colds/t. 
W; hat are the degrees. of compariſon called ? 
Ihe poſetrve, com pa ritive and uperlative.. The 90, 
de expreſſes the {imple quality, as. w/e, cold—the com- 
= paratve expreſſes a quality in a greater or leſs degree; 
auer. colder, leſs wiſe. The ſuperlative expreſſes. 
2 quality in the greatelt or leaſt poſſible degree; as 
= So eft, cold;jt, leaſt wije. 
Alo. es may be compared by more and moſt 
1% and leaf ; as more generous or leſs generous,* &c. 
1 * a VERB. 
: Y 8. den degiee of quality i is dee by 15, as 
2 7 he , reis. A quality ina great degree but not in the 
8 SY 25 Dias 3 by very, prefixed to the te rte 3 
1 WD | Aafecbives of irregular compari 1. 


<> 


23 
1 r 0 
Py 4 „ 


ei bet near —nearetr - neareſt or next 
2 ad-or evit—worſ—work|  _ ſolder—oldeft 
nde forme firſt I old— 4 or or 
E ee or A og elder—eldeft 
| 'later—lateſt 
late—4 or or 
latter—laſ 


e desen; Hhich expreſs ſimple qualities, or qual-. 
"ies inkerent in bodies, ſeem to claim a place among 
2805 Parts of ſpeech ; as hard, ſoft, white, &c. Bot 

ſectives hich convey abſtract, complex ideas, or And 
ak actidental-circumſtances, are viſually formed by a 


- claly.of ahbreviations.. : 


„ Thos the: fre 


called an ad jectire. But e, " is. from# 


1 "fl « . + 


- phy 12 9 


the 


ee ee of other words, and may be refeczed to he, I 
ination 4% a added to the were, PR Ay * | 
ee. dere, is. theyufore, 

| > TS 


S oh 
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a VIB. 
What i 5 4 £7 ? 
A part of ſpeech, bgnifying action or being. 
g Row many kinds of verbs arethere ? ä 
Two; tranfitive and intranſitive. u A tranſilive od 
notes ſome action which paſſes from an agent to an 
ect; as, ohn loves /tudy. Here the action of on to 
e from John the agent, to ſtudy the object, | 
What is an intranſitive verb? 
An intran/ittve verb expreſſes action or being, which 
confined to the agent; as, I run, he lives, they ſlecp. 
ierefore when the verb is intranſitive. no object fol- 4 
$ it. f 
How many things belong to a verb ? LA 
Four; perſons, number, time and mode. e 
How many perſons are uſed with verbs? by oF 
Three-—as in the fingular number, I Write, 1 
riteſt, he writes. In the panel we _ N or * 1 
ite, they write. 33 he | 
How many times or tink are there 2 1 8 5 1 4-4 
Three; preſent, paſt and future, A HG may; be 5 
t e doing; as I wrote, or am ting. The vyrb is 
en ſaid to be in the preſent tenſe.” An *ttion. . 
we been done ſome time ago; as / wrote of hve 
ritten The verb is then in the! pet time, © When 
the 


i >, 


_Y 


Ho 
2 


2 i... 


#4. 
3 


Be 


— 
SA 


 NOUNS—aAs avonderful, 3 n 


ee sn 

q mination ly i 1s from the Saxon Ihe or lde; 185. 

, ak % zawveriche foberly, jober liabe z and fo. were: tee 129 

E 
$ divi . 18 | 7 te ralle ©. 

> one Exception. | The common drylfiowinto abe 2a). © "4 


- 


3 e and /newrer, is very inaccurate We have, h e 
1 b ech n 3 and: thoke, eck are calle oor nome; LV. 
f 7 s. a NES. | 4 1 U 


E ate ufed both nd de | 
on: fequires.: „ He: regds 4 n int ebend | 
tt ready Engliffyewell,* is — Bat thiz@portunity,” | 
* 1 B 2 87 OT — bes. Llles duty or/ 1 


7 2 , — | 4 
1 * . — 1 7 35 A " * * 4 \ . 1 RAY 2 | 
. 5 " <4 M7 I» 


. . 5 
e 2 


18 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
the action is yet to come, the verb is in the future time / 
as I ſhall or will write. ; 

IWiat is mode in grammar? 

The manner of repreſenting action or being. 

How do the Engliſh expreſs time and mode ? 

Principally 4 the means of ſeveral ſmall word: 
called auxiliaries or helpers ; viz. do, be, have, ſhall 
Y will, may, can, ſhould, would, could and muſt.* 
iich are the modes? 
Ihe Infinitive, the Indicative, the. Imperative, and 

- the Subjun&ive. 
Jexplain them. 

\ The infinitive. expreſſes ation. or being, without 
FE imitation of perſon or number; as, 70 write, 
I!he indicative ſhows or declares: an action or be 
ing; as, I write, Tam; or ſome circumſtances of act. 
jon or being; as, Ton write, I muſt ſleep ;. or aſks a 
. as, Do 1 write ? 
$ I he imperative commands, exhorts, or prays ; » AS 
| s Write, go; do thou grant. 

The dubjunttive expreſſes . or being, unde 
de condition or uncertainty; and is ä pre- 


ee Þ panik; a8, Ivrite. 
" F What 


* Theſe helping. verbs are by ſome grammarians confi- 
- gered.; as pringipal verbs. Noubtleſs they were all ſuch 
ori inally ; ſome of them are ſo now, as 4%, be, have. 
= n faid to be the fame originally as d. We preſerve 75 l 
| before the radical verb to /ove ; and de makes the preſent *1 
and paſt tenſes, # love and did iur. I make u diffinction 
e len ſtand bs and F cail — 
tineipal verbs —when pre to verbe aueh 55 P 
Teal e auxifiaries. XI p 
3 We have no modes in the tente that e. * d n 
. bad, viz. formed by different endings of vorh. © 
Int the foreg ding common' Uſiibution of modes, ſeems 4 
| SD natal, and muſt render the ac uifition of the lan- 
=” ber # * 1 cannot+ difcard all diſfinctions of mode, 
ec Wei formed by infletions. Our combinations of, 
b * — nn 40 3 te · Fr 


\. 4 +. 2 G4 Het . 
"ol * J 


"Wo & £ 


—— - a» » „ „* 


2 1 
6 
2 


„ ES os _— * 
> F 4 * 4 8 < 
* * * 


FP 3. 


Ne 


* or mere inclination, It 5s. oſten ufed in the ö 


41 , „ he would not go; 2 ulg ag anbver. 
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That are participles @ _ 

They are words which are formed from verbs, and 
have the nature of verbs, nouns, or adjectives. 

How do they end ? 

In d, t, n, or ing. Thus from the verbs; move, 
teach, write, go—are formed the participles, moved, 
taught, written, going. 

What is the uſe of do as a hilping word * 7 

It has four uſes. ½, To expreſs emphaſis or op. 
poſition; as, perdition catch my ſoul, but d love thee.” 

2d, To ſave the repetition of another verb; as, he. 
writes better than you do ;” that is, better than "ny 4 
write. us 1 

34, To aſk a queſtion: 4 do they write ? 

4th, It is ele uy uſed in negative ſentences.; 1 —g of 
& he does not walk.“ « _ 

In all other caſes it is obſolete or inelegant. #5 4 

What is the uſe of be and have ?: - ©. | 

As helpers, they are ſigus of time. i 

1 ſhall? 1203 79 

In the firſt it Torktels; as, 1 I thall* 557 . 1 
hall ſpeak. 73 F. 

In the ſecond and third 5 47 it implies 2 mats 
mand or determination; as, *he mall 85 you Wr ; 

What is the uſe of will Fe 3 

[n the firſt perſon, it promiſes ; as, * Il pey hw S — 

In the — Had had, it foretels; as, * be, will 
{peak ; you will go. 0 

What is the uſe of would ? W | 20 

In the firſt perſon, it denotes a paſt, or contin] 


* N 4 
* ! N 


_ 


elent time, in declaratory ales ; as, "A would I 
Bot chooſe at.” IT 


the ſecond and third perſons, it © preſſes. zeln. 


- What 75 the ufe; 200 ld ? | 
n the firſt. it cotmtonhi prolly n 
ſurely l hould wiite, BT haf an fete, 

88 3 third E * 9 or- 
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| ag. as, you ſhould help the poor; he ſhould 
go to ſchool. 8 


When an emphaſis is laid on Jhould or would, it va- 


ries their meaning. 
Tie AUXILIARY or HELP1NG VERBS are thus varied: i 
9. Have. Can. hou 
Preſent Time or Tenſe. or 
| Singular Number. > N 
I do I have I can 
Thou doeft or } Thou haſt, or Thou canſt, or} Nen 
* Kb you have you can 0) 
He doeth, does de 
0 \ He hath or has He can. 777 
Plural Number. Ho 
We do We have We can 72 
| 5 or you Mm Ye or you have Yeor you can Th 
J hey to They have They can pu 
| Paſt Time. 
"EPR Singular, 
F * ot I had I could Sin 
> Thou af; or } Thou hadſt, or I Thou couldſt, : 
b vou d you had or you could 
He did He had He could 
| Plural, ? 
We a We had We could 
Ve. or you we Ve or you had Ye or you could 
Di * They had They could 
PARTICIPLES. | 
Having 
Had 
| Preſent Time. 
Singular. » 2 i: 
Tal 1 weil 
Thou ſhalt, or } Thou wit, or 
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or you may Ve or you ſhall Ye or you will 


They may They ſhall They wi 
=. Paſt Time. 
Singular. 
ight I ſhoul I would 


els! nughteſt, Thou ſhouldſt, I Thou would, 
or you might or you ſhould 7 or you wouldſt j 


> might He ſhould He would 
| Plurat. | | 
e might We ſhould We would 


oryou might Ye or you ſhould Ye or you would _ 
dey might Fhey lhould Fhey would * 
Muſt has no variation. | 
How ts the verb be varied in the modes, limes FT 
ng 94 3 _— 
The verb be i is thus varied, and united to the other * 
ping verbs. 9 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preſent Tue; 3 


Singular. Plural. 
um - We are 

hou art, or you are Ve ot you are 
> 18 They are 

? Or chus, 

de We be 

du be : Ye or you be 
© 15 * They be 

With may in this Per OS j 


ay be We may be 


5 — eſt be, or 2 Ye or you may be | 
18 be Ten 
th | ith can > 
wo be We can be FORMS SI ER, 
/ 8 — caſh, ee oF, Ye or you ban be 75 855 | 
| can be ot They * be „ 
Wich muſk. - * 


all bs. . : We muſt be 
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Thoy muſt be, Þ » 8 
why muſt. be f Ye or you muſt de 
He muſt be They muſt be 
c Conditional. with would. 
J would be g We would be 
Thou wouldſt be, 
you would be Ye or you would be 
He would be They would be 
Wich could, ſhould and might in the ſame manner, 
Paſt Time, declaratory. 
I FE was We were 
x Thou waſt, or you was Ye or you were 
He was They were 
Alfter have and had, the participle been is uſed, 
l! have been We have been 
E- - Thou haſt b | TORS | | 
= = 8 4g J Ve or you have been 
© He has been They have been 
Ibad been We had been 
er © een you had been 
= He had been. - They had been. 
I could be : We could be 
I bou couldſt be, or 
pon could be 1 Ye or you could be 
He could be They could be 10 


Vould and ſhould are varied in the ſame manner; but 
 - theſe forms of the verbs are not much uſed in the p⸗ E 
mme, except after other verbs, or in negative and 1 inter 


4 rogative ſes. 5 
5 Conditional. 11 
F 1 might have been We might have bern © 
ou mighteſt have been , 
| . might have been. >Ye or you mighthavebeen : 0 
3 . t have been They might have been 
1 have been, would have been, ſhould ue been, in 
n= he lame manner. 4 have been is alſo uled, but w mu 
8 not vaned. | | 


ns = 
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may have been We may have been 


Thou mayeſt have been 1 Y | 
you may have been Ye or you may have been 


le may have been They may have been 
| Future Tire, 
I ſhall be We ſhall be 
Thou ſhalt be or you 3 1 
MF | Ye or you ſhall be 
He fhall be They ſhall be 
Heine We will be 
Thou wilt be | | 
you will be 7 Ve or you will be 
e will be They will be 
ſhall have been We 


you {hall have been f been 
He ſhall have been They | 


1 wilt have been We: |... — 
Thou wilt have been - Ye or you I 


Thou ſhat bare been yy. or 2 ſhall have 


you will have been been | 
He will haye been They | LEO 
„ IMPERATIVE, or, COMMANDING MODE. 
Be thou, or Ze ye, orbeyou 
Do thou be dr do you be Do ye be, ordo you be 
SUBJUNCTIVE or CoNDITIONAL Mop. 
This is fornſed merely by placing ½, tho, ſupp oc, 
vater, or ſome word implying condition, before the 
ndicative Made thro all its variations; thus, , I am . 
eis, tho we are: Except the following conditional © 
orm of this verb, which is only in the ſubjunctive, pre- 


ent time. 


{ | were 4 If we were 


hears If they were 
Ender ©. TOAKDIQIPLES. 0-8 


S © * 5 - 
Being  Baent 
_— N 7 1 


®.. 


„ * . 
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-_ - 


1 He may e They 
I Thou canſt 
wt” you can 9 Or you can turn 
| He can £ 
* | I muſt turn, &c. 
. Conditional. 
I might 
Thou mighteſt 
you might 
He . | 


nation of words expreſſing the ſenſe of the Latin an 


Thou mayeſt turn L 


[ The teacher may direct the learner to add any pafſi 
participle to the foregoing, which will give a comb 


Greek paſſive verbs. } : 
In what manner are regular verbs varied in the ſever 
modes, times and perſons ? H 
They are all varied like turn in the following e 
ample :: | I « 
INIINITIVE Mopx.— To furn. 1 
IN DICATIVE MoDE. 1 
Pereſent Time, declaratery. 
I turn eee eee 1 
Thou turneſt ; 
vou turn \ Ye or you "= 
He turneth, or turns Th H 
a Wich the Helping Verbs, thus : 
1 do turn We 
Thou doſt turn 
Fon do turn Te or y ou en 
He doth turn, or does turn They 
1 may turn | We 


Ye or you may turn 


you may turn 


J could turn Vvaricd in the ſame manner, 
I ould turn e 


TY 
&\ 
» oe 
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fin Paſt Time, 

mY turned We turned 

"Thou turnedft 


ou turned 
11 He turned They turned 


With the Helping Verbs, thus : 


Ye or you turned 


1 4 « 
I did turn We | 
Thou didft turn Ye or you did turn 
you did turn 
He did turn They 
I have We 
A 1 * turned Ye or you oy turned 
| He has They oj | 
I had turned We & 4 
Thou hadſt turned Ye oy b bad nat © 
n ou had turned you « 79 
He had turned They 
I may 5 — m 1 5 | 4 
Thou maye e or may have. 
He may They 9 
I could ; Wo Fry —_— 
Thou couldit | e or could havs 
5 you could rr turned 
He could _ hey 5 I 


I might have turned 45 7 
I would have turned varied in the ſame manners © 
] ſhould have turned . 


.4 
£ 
- 
* 
© * 


x 10 Future Time. 
I ſhall turn We F 
Thau ſhalt turn Ye or r 
you ſhall turn you \ ſhall tur. 7 
He ſhall turu They 


4 N * "Y 
: b 
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'T will turn + We 
Thou wilt turn Ye or in 
you will turn you FT 
He will turn They 
Wo 1 ſhall We 
& Thou ſhalt have Ye or {hall havg 
you ſhall turned you turned 
He mall They 
L will _ We 
Thou wilt have Ye or will have 
you will turned you turned 
He will They 
2 Imperative Mode. 
Turn, as or 
2 Turn thou or turn you, or Turn ye or you, or 
Do chou or you turn Do you turn 
2 „ _ PARTICIPLES. 


Turning, Turned. 


* 


The fabjuotive mode is the ſame with the indiz 
e with /, though, or ſome term of condition pre- 
| * 9D 
PARTICLES or ABBREVIATIONS. 
Wi, "I ao Grammarians call Particles? 
WC thoſe fail words which connett nouns, verbs. 
4 end ſeitences; as, and, for, from, with,” &c. 
at are a words 
*T hey are moſtly abbreviations or corruptions of old 
nouns and verbs. 4 
How may the abbreviationg be diſtributed? . 4 
. Into Conjunttions, Pr de e and Adverbs, 
Mat is the particular uſe of Cormunthons g. 
To connect words and ſentences ; as, tous a8 teh 
ods ſeven; Thomas fiudies, but Jokn does. We. 
What are the Conjunttons ? | Me 
Thoſe more general) wed arg the oo bg. 1 


W. 


9 = > * 
'& aa 


431 
* 
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And, if, nor, either, ſince, anlefs, alſo, but, neither, 
therefore, though, elſe, or, yet, becauſe, whereore, 
whether. | 4 

IWhat is the uſe of prepofitions | 4 

They are commonly placed before nouns or other 
words to expreſs fome relation. 

Which are the particles called prefiafttions £ 

Theſe, which may ſtand alone, and are called ie a- 
rable prepolitions, viz. 

A, for, till, above, before, from, until, about, be 
hind, in, into, to, after, beneath, on, upgn, towards, 
againſt, below, of, under, among . or amongit, be- 
tween, over, wah: at, betwixt, through, within, a- 
midſt, beyond, by, during, without, around. 

The following are uſed ouly with other words, and 
are therefore called :n/eparazte prepoiinons ; 


LS. 


Be, con, dis, mis, per, pre, re, tub, un. = 
What is the vfe of adverbs ? oo cl * 
To expreſs circumſtances of time, place and degree, Kc. 


* 


Which are ſome . mofe ci adverts f oi 

Already, way, by and by, elfe, ever, enough, ; for, Y 
hence, here, how, "aki thither, whether, idee gel, 
much, no, not, never, now, often, perhaps, rather, ſed 
dom, Wen. thence, there, very, When, Where," whullt or: * q 
while, yeſterday. 

Beſrdestheſc, there are great numbers of others, 2885 
particularly thoſe formed by ly, added to e 
honeft, honeſtly. 

What do we call ſuch words as, 4 Fr 1 ie, bfi, Ac 

Inalerjections. Theſe are mere expreſſious of Pailiogs | 3 
ich are {udden and 1 irregular.“ SENTENCES... © 


The theory of adverbs, conjunctions and prepoſitians, 
Which Leall 2bbrewiations, is novel. 1 ſhall therefore inttöü-- 
duce an abſtract of Mr. Horne's explanations, as I End 
tem in his D. werſions of Purley. a 
ABBREVIATIONS, Called Covjuxerress. * 

If. 7 a 

25 i the imperative of the Saxon, g Yor, 65 give. 


* 


% 
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S ENT EN CIS. 
IWhat is a ſentence ? 
A ſentence is a number of words ranged in proper or. 
ger, and making cemplete ſenſe. 
What does the formation of ſentences depend on? 
On agreement and government. 
What is agreement ? When 


% My largeſſe 
Hath lotted her to be your brother's miſtreſs 
i ſhe can be reclaimed ; Gif not, his prey.“ 

| Sad Shepherd, Act. 2. Sec. 2. 
This paſſage is thus reſolved, She can be reclaimed ; 


Sie that (condition, circumftance) my largeſſe hath lot- 


ied her to be your brother's miſtreſs. She can not be re- 
claimed; give that, my largeſſe hath lotted her to be your 
brotker's prey.” 

- This word was written, by old authors, yeve, ye/, »f, 
File, gif, gi, &c. all corruptions of gif Gyn is till uſed 
in the north of England, Wilkins. 

-*- ,This reſolution . the abſurdity which is incurred 
by ranking bat as a conjunction after if; if that ; for 
two conjunctions together muſt be an abſurdity. The 
5 18, if is a verb, and that is always a pronoun or ad- 
jective. 

; In Latin, / is the imperative of un; being a contrac« 
tion oft, be it; a mode of expreſſion equivalent to gif. 
An was formerly uſed in the ſame manner, N 
An they will take it, fo. I not, he's plain,” Shakeſpeare, 
. An is the imperative of azar, a word in the Anglo Sax - 
n language, fi gnify ing grant. 
4 | Unleſs.. 

This is from the Saxon onleſan, to diſmiſs. It was for- 

merly written andes or onleſſe, / | 
« Ontes ye believe, ye ſhall not underſtand.” 
That is, ** ye believe, di/m;z/s that (fact) ye ſhall not 


underfland.“ 
2 et. F 
This is the fame as get from the Saxon getan, to obtain. 
Still, I 


This is from the Saxon fellar, to place or put, 
Elſe is from aleſen, to diſmiſe. Imp. ales. T he? 


4 


EF, 


wc by © wy 


Ox. 
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When one word ſtands connected with another word, 
in the ſame numer, caſe, gender and perſon. 
IWhat ts government Y 
It is when. one word cauſes another to be in- ſome 
cafe or mode. 
RU TL 


To or though. 
Theſe are from h] and ha,; the imperatives of ha- 


fan and thafgan, a different cy of the fame word, 


which fignttied 7 a. Many of the common people, 
both in England and America, pronounce ihe word af 'or 
thof, which is the exact original. 

„% Though he flay me, yet will I truſt in him.” That 
is, allow or ſuppoſe he ſhall flay me. &c. 

at, 

This is nfed in two ſenſes, as it is derived from two 
originals of different ſignifications. One is from 6c, tüte 
imperative of boar, to bot; a word fill uſcd in Engliſh 
for more or addition. The other, from be-xtan, be t 
be abſent. Gawin Douglaſs uſed 5:2 and but, as words 
of diſtinct ſignifications; and ſo do many old anthors. 

„Har thy worke ſhall endure in laude and glorie, 

Rat ſpot of falt condine eterne memotie.“ 

Heve bot is more; further ; and but, be cut or withiut. 

In modern Engliſh, we ſay, Bu! let us proceed, that 
is bot or more. We ſay, ** all bez one, that is, all, be ext 
one.” or excepr one. But is now uſed in both ſenſes, and 
is always the contraction of a verb. | 

Without, 

This is from avprib-uiar, to be out: It has the ſenſe of 
but, fmor 6e-wtan, It is applied to words and to fentens» 
ces. I will not go with:ut (be aut) him.” © It can 
not be read awithout (be ont) the Attorney General con- 
ſents to it. Lord Marsf- I. | 

h And. 

This is from an the Imperative of azar, 7» give, and 
ad, the ſeries, reft, remainder. An, ad, give lie rſh, 

„ Ide uſual detinition of and is wreichedly incorrect. 

Ard is a conjunction coputative; the conjunction con- 
nects ſentences, ſo as out of two, to make one ſemence.” 

92 


| 
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A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


rern. 
A verb muſt agree with its nominative caſe in nun- 
ber and perſon. 


Ex AMPLES. 
In the ſolemn ſtyle: Thou readeſt, he readeth, ye 
read. 
In the familiar gyle: Igo, he goes, we go, you go. 
EXPLANAT1ON, 


Thus, “ You and I and Peter rode to London,” is one ſen- | 
tence made up of three. You rode, I rode, Peter rode. 
But Jet us try another example. { bought, a book for 
four ſhillings and fix pence.” That is, according to the 
zuſual definition, ** / bought a book for four ſpillings, 1 
Jon ght A back for fix pence.” And, with all its connecting 
_ force, cannot make one ſentence of theſe. 

And is a contraction of a noun and verb, I beg. a 


9 ** four foillings, give the addition, fix pence. 


33 L. 
2 > Wl leſan, to diſmiſs. "BS lea afe and relrofe. 
kiss the ſon, / he be angry.” That is, “ Kifs 
yy the ſoo, dijmiſs or emit that, be will be angry.“ This by 
* "a way, is # proot that this mode of cx preffion, which 
"has hitherto been conſidered the preſent of the fub- 
- 3unthve, is mexcly an elliptical- form of the future Indica- 
. | * 
g Since. fs 
* bis! is me participle of /con, zo ſee. It was formerly der 
Written fiihe, fahence, & e. and is to this day, pronounced 
dy the common people, ſence, ſer, fin, &c. It is uſed for | 
3 x thence, or for ſeen, for ſecing that, or for /cex that, But ſia 
: T 1 this day writers often uſe the participle ſeeing. as 
---- ' As. 
* the German et, that, a pronoun. 
r Many other words, as, except, becauſe, are commonly th 
| called cohjunGions; but very 1mproperly. Since Latin | 
words have been incorporated with the Saxon, we uſe, 
 JSeppoſe, on condition, provided that, nearly in the ſenſe of LE 


ABBREVIATIONS called PazrO51TIONS: +, Ty 
With. 


Fit is from wvithan, to join, LE A houſe My 9 


IS | n 


. 
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EXPLANATION, 

m-. Thou is the ſecond perſon ſingular number, and ſo 
s the verb, readeft. He is the third perſon ſingular, 

and ſo is readeth. Ye 1s the ſecond perſon, plural num- 

ye Per, and ſo is the verb read. And it may be obſerved 
n the familiar ſtyle, that each verb is in the ſame perion 


a its nominative word. 
| REMARK 


n- all,“ is. A houſe join a wall.” It is often ſynoni- 
. nous with by. — 
Far 5 Through, 

he This is from the Gothic, dauro, or Teutonic, thurub, 
1 paſſage or gate. Hence the Engliſh. dear, the German 
1g Pure, thar, &c, g | 

From. 

4 The Gothic noun rm a beginning, © Five miles fm 


* 


New- York,” is, Five miles beginning New- Vork“ 

. % — 

From the Gothic taui, a2, ed, conſummation; particl» 

fs ple aur, from tauyan, ts de, 19 finiſh, It ſeems to have +. Þ 
been prefixed to verbs, on dropping the Saxon terminsti- 

h Mon of rhe infinitive, ex, with a view to diſtingaiſn Weng 
from noms. One loves change, one loves to change, that is, 4 


change. CER 

The Latin ad is probably from ad, which is from aum, 
P participle of 4g ; and correſponds with zo in ſenſe and, 
y Naerivation. | | A 
d Of. 


From the Saxon afore, of5pring, tanſeguence. The Rul- 
ſians formerly uſed this, where the Engtiſh would uſe , 
as a patrony mie ending, Peterfon, the Rufüans would 
have called Petersf. | | N 

For. ITE TE 
Ftom the Gothic, ſalraixa, cauſe, ** Chriſt died for , 
that is, cage us. | "£0 
B 


This i from rh, the "rl We of been, to be, This. 
a<tformerly uſed for during. © He made Clement, by, 
is-lyfe,.helper-and ſucceſſor,” Fabian. a6 
Ja eld authors it was written be. 
55 de m) feth, be my troth.“—Cheuy Cbace. 
een fay, © By my faith,” — Be 


4 
1 
y 


. 4 


þ, 4 » 
1 of 


| 
Fl 


* . 
= 


* 


3 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE of i 


REM ATR 1. | 
Altho the nominative word commonly ſtands 
fore the verb, as in the foregoing examples; yet 
may follow an intranſitive verb ; as, „on a ſudden at 
feared the queen.” 

And when a queſtion is aſked or a command giver 
the nominative muſt follow the verb or auxiliary fiouY _ 
as did he go ? avere you there? go thou ; awake h W 
But in giving commands, we generally omit the nouom: 
native; as, go, awake. he f 
REMARK 


degin 
he v. 
7 ct! 
ents. 


Between, Petavixt. 
Between, is the imperative be, and Avegen, tavair. 
Betauixt is be, and twas the Gothic for avs, 
Before, behind, below, befide, are compounded. with be 
and the nouns fore, hind, lou, ſide. 
Beneath is from be and math ; that is, Bottom. From 
neath, we have nether, nadir, fill in uſe. 
Luer ſeems to be 6x nether, or as the Dutch pronounce 
A it, eder from neath. | 
>= = Beyond, is trom be and geond, the participle of gan, or 
Fangen, te go. Beyond, is therefore, be paſſed. 
Mara, is the Saxonavardorweard, imperative of avardier 
50 lol at, It is the ſame as the Freuch garder; for we be. 
Sin with ey, words which the French begin with g. Hence 
come ward; warden, toward, homexward, heavenward, &c. 
The Engliſh award and warden, are the ſame as guar 
and guardian, derived from the French garger, 
Abart, is from athweorian, to twiſt. 
* Among, among ft, are from gemengan, to mix. f 
Againſt, in the Saxon, ongegtn, probably from the fame], 
root as the Dutch, ſagenen, lo mect or oppoſe. 
Amid, amidff, ate ſrom on midden, in the midft, 
Along, is from the Saxon, on long, a lengih or diflence. 
Round, art und, in Saxon, wwheil, cx avheil ; whence proba: 
bly the Engliſh auhc. On round or one, rounds Dan. rune 
Aide, abroad, acroſs, aftride, are tormed in the ſame man 
ner; Or fide, or on? fide, We often ſay now, he Men 
one fide.” | 4 | 4 
Instead, is, in place. Bed ftead, bame-ftead, are, bed "He 
. | 4 1 - | 0 : 


N | ES 1 
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REMARK 2. 
F When there, nor or neither, precedes the verb, in the 
„ Peginning of a phraſe, the nominative may follow 
he verb or auxiliary; as there was a man; nor am I. 
olicitous ;* © neither hath this az ſinned, nor his pa- 
nts.” John ix. g. 


| REMARK g. 

When an intranſitive verb ſtands between two 
zominative words, the one in the ſingular, the other mm: 
he plura} number, the verb more elegantly agrees with. 
he firſt; as, the ſum is ten pounds ; © all things are 
wt.” ; 


FALSE 


About from onbuta, abuta, one beund, Hence to butt and. 
nd, 

After, the comparative of 2%, the hired part. 

Aﬀt is retained only in the ſeamen's dialect. 

Up, probably from the ſame root as p. 

Ower, from Saxon 1 afere, nfermoſt, which ſignify, 
high, higher, big bet. Hence, above, upper, mpper mel. 

© ABBREVIATIONS, called AUVER Bs. 
The termination /y is from the Saxon liche, lite; beats 
enly, is Heavenlite. | 
Ag haft is fry mm agaze, to look with aſtoniſnment. 
Apo is mereiy a contraction of agene, from go. Y 
e is from aſundred, participle of aſr-ndrain to ſeparates. 
ew. In the Daniſh ue, is to fauiſt. 

Aſtant, aſkance, in the Dutch, /chain, wry, crookeds 
To Twit, from coil ten, 19 tuo. 
Naught, nought, no woit, 
Nee de, need is. 

Aran, in one moment, &c.) 
Alone, oui, from all are, one like, 
Alive, on life, or in life. Aſleep, on or in flees 


rom 
nee 
OT 
tot. 
be. 
nee 


C. 
4 


me 


a- Anew, abroad, formed in the ſame manger. 
[ 4 , . . 
46 Fare well Bo. cell, from the old verb faran, 10 gs. Henge- 
re, „ paſſage, thurmgh fare, to pay the fare. 
TV 


Aught or ought, a whit or one whit. 
4 while, ia time, Or time that. 


© l, in air, In Saxon, / is air. Hence, 70 lift, boft,, 
2 W. lee, trewwerd, 6:Ca. 5 Lnou g- 

; * 9 

* 


* 
4 
» 
N 
x 
* 
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ge A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


tire, flark mad. 


| Daniſk 1 it 1s wodig, f in Dutch noede, nde. 


| jnſtanees his ſyſtem is liable to doubts and exceptions, ye 


of t/ 
y U 
bgh: 
and 
N, 
YA ( 
nici 
ery 

tual 
Ct 
re 
> an 
mu. 
adj 
plc 
ſt | 
has 
cat 
e 1: 
8. 


FALSE CONSTRUCT!ON. 


Solemn Style. 

Who 2s 1 thou, O man, that pre/ume 2 on thy oy 
wiſdom ? Thon ought 3 to know thou are 4 ignore 
He that cone 5 his ſins and for/ake © them, ſhall h 
mercy. A ſoft anſwer turns 7 away wrath, Anger 1 
8 in the boſom of fools. | 


Familiar Style. 

Philadelphia are ꝙ a large city ? it Zand ro on i 
weſt fide of the river Deleware, and am 11 the mo 
regular city in America. I. containeth 12 2 variety 
diſſerent ſetts; all /þca4s ig their own language; a 
they 


 Ermpgh, in Dutch, gemoeg, content, Lo, fiom Uu 
Hence our vulgar Web e la ſoul. 

Lief from les of, „glad, delight, ſtill uſed, but — in 
lives. I had as lives.” 

Once, twice, thrice, formerly written, 2e, tavies, thri 
Perhaps the poſſeſſive of one, two, three. 

Rather, the comparative of rathe, prompt, froift, Rai! 
is uſed by Milton. 

Seldom, an adjective, rare, uncommon. In Dutch, / 
German, ſelien, from the ſame root. 

Stark, Saxon, farc, ſtrong ; but now ufcd like zoral, « 


Span, From fange, Soining, ſpar mew, ſpan clean, Hen 


Hg. 
25 a weed; which the French retain. It is the imper 


ative of avoir, to have; aye, have it, Tes, is ay-es have thay, 


Tea, in German ja, pron. yaw is from the ſame ſource 
Ne, an, from an old word ſignifying anwilling, Ii 


Such is Mr. Horne's theory of the particles. If in fom 


19 e it is well founded, being cleariy eſtabliſhed b 
undiſputed etymology. | = 


art. 2 preſumeſt, 3 oughteſt, 4 art. 5 conſeſſetl p 
6 torſaketh. 7 turneth. 8 reſteth. | 22 


* 10 ſtands. 11 is. 12 contains, 13 ſpeak, 41 


| | * N 
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y worſhuppeth 14 as they pleaſe. I were 15 much 
bghted with it; 1 wifhes 16 that you could/t 17 lee 
and obſerve its manners. | 

N. B. The nominative to a verb is found by aſk- 
7 a queſtion, who or what ? Example : A clear 
nſcience, which we ought carefully to preſerve, in 
ery ſtation of life, and which will ſecure to us a per- 
tual ſource of iuward tranquillity, will alſo be our 
acipal guard againft the abuſes of malevolence.“ 
re the queſtion occurs, what will be our guard ? &c. 
> anſwer is, a clear conſctence, which is therefore the 
minative caſe to the verb þe. The noun to which 
adjective refers, is found in che ſame manner. Ex- 
ple: „A man in office, to whom ſome important 
|t is committed, ought to be exceedingly cautious 
his behaviour.” Aſk the queſtion, who ought to 
cautions ? the anſwer, 1s, a manin oflice ; man there- 
e is the noun, to which the adjettive cauizous re- 
8. | 


TS x2. 
wo or more nouns ſingular connected by a copu- 
ve conjunction, may have verbs, pronouns and nouns 
ceing with them in the plural number. 


EXAMPLES. 


„ i. Envy and vanity are deteſtable vices, | 
tend Brutus and Cathus were brothers ; they were 
en . 

ends to Roman liberty. 
nper 5 EXPLANATION. | 
.. Envy and vanity are both nouns in the ſingular 
Warce 8 —_ , ps. ; 
pokes aber, but being joined by the copulative conjunc- 


Es hey require the word are to be in the p 
bert 

Haus and Caſſius are both in the ngular num- 
but being united by a copulative conjunction they 
ma plural and require the verb were, the nouns, 
hers and friends, and the pronoun they, to be in 
plural number. RE = +19 


2 


> = 


g * 


g6 A CRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
8 1 RE MARK. 

When nouns ſingular are united by a disjunctit 
conjunction, the verb, pronoun and noun following 
muſt be in the ſingular number, as referring to on 
only; as, „either John or I was there?” © neithe 
pride nor envy nor any other vicious paſſion dt 
my repoſe.” 

FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 


Wiſdom and learning ig 4 very neceſſary for men ig 
high ſtations. Peace and fecurity zs 2 the, happinel 
of a community. Sobriety and humility /eads g 
honor. You and Irs 4 very ſtudious. You and h. 
was 5 accounted good //cholar 6. Prince Eugene ani 
the Duke of Martboroug was 7 great generals ? i 
"Was feng 8 to the houſe of Bourbon. Love, jor 
ood humour and friendſhip raz/es g correſponder 
celings in every heart; ic /weetens 10 all the pleaſure 
of lite; but hatred, ill- nature, jealouſy, envy, inſincer 
ity and melancholy d:fu/es 1 12 baleful influence 
and cas 13 a cloud over ſocial felicity. 
N. B. It muſt be remarked, that when differen 
perſons are mentioned, the verb muſt agree with thi 
rſt in preference to both the others, and with the ſe 
ceond in preference to the third. Thus all three per 
= ſons united; as, vo% and I and ke, make we, the fil 
:1 perfon plural. 
Fou and J, make we. 
* You and he, 2 ye or you, the ſecond perſon, 
" D124. 
Nouns of multitude, though they are in the ſinguli 
number, may have a verb and pronoun agreeing it 
chem either in the ſingular or plural. * 
a | EXAMPLES, ©," 
The aflembly 2s or are very numerous; e 
Ne. OP, mach 


ge 


k. ate. 2 are, 3 lead. 4 are. 5 were. 6 ſcholars, 2 were 
B they were ſeouiges. 9 taiſe. io they ſweeten. 11 ditful 
their, 13 ci, | ES 
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much divided. My, people 2s or are fooliſh; they 
have not known me.” The company was or were 


noiſy. BF | 
EXPLANATION. 

Aſſembly i is a noun of multitude, and may be united 
with ic in the ſingular, or with are in the plural num- 
ber. The ſame is obſervable of people and cempary.* 

| FALSE 

* We ſhould have ſeri regard to the meaning of theſe 
eollectire nouns, in determining whether the ſingular or 
ptural number is moſt proper to be joined with them. 
And if the indefinite article @ or an precedes the noun, 
the verb muſt be ſingular; as, % company vas, &c.“ 

. There are ſome nouns in Engliſh, that have a ptural 
termination, which are really in the ſingular, and are 
followed by verbs in the ſingular, Such are tant, Pains, 
ode, © iauals, alms, bellows, gallows, and ſometimes a- 
gel. jad is uſed in both numbers, and ſometimes pains | 


Examples. 
« What i: the news.” Genetal Practice. 
Much pains was taken. General Practice. 
«© Great pains was taken. Pope. ; 
„It it ddt; dat is the odds ?” Cenis Practice. | 
«© The vidual: is good.” General Practice. 
We had ſuch very fine witals that].could * eng: #,”? 
_ ts 
% He gave much . Bible. 
To ak an aln;,” Bible, 
„Give me that bellows.” General Praflice. 
el a-gallozos be made.” Bible. 
9; T his is a. meaus.'- General Practice, 2 all all 
w—_ R 
my ** The awages of an fs death. 77 
Zul der this remark we may rank, billiards, Ever, ethicr, 
Wu ee medſer, hyflevirs, and perhaps rithes, © 
** Billiards or fives is a game.“ General Practiee. 
Is Ethics or mayhemetics is a ſcienee, General Practice. 
5 be meaſles is a diſeaſe,” General Practice. 
ch Ae, is often uſed in the ſame manners 


| Sher £0 metaphyſics of Ia ua e # not et luticien "1 
wen . . 20k * A 5 | 


ul 1 D "as * R | | eB 


— 


88 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
| FAlsE CONSTRUCTION. 
His cattle ts 1 very large. Their conſtitution were 
ſubverted by ambition. The church were 3 not fre 
from falſe profeſſors. . The iſland contain. 4 many in 
habitants, | | 
N. B. Cattle, though in the ſingular number, cor 
veys an idea of plurality, and therefore requires th 
verb to be plural, in all caſes. But conflitutron, churd 
and land are not nouns of multitude and they requir: 
_ a ſingular verb; though good writers have uſed ther 
as ſuch, with a plural verb. What reafon have I 
church of Rome to talk of modefly in this cafe ?” Ti 
lotſan, vol. 1. ſer. 49. In ſome caſes this is admiflibk 
| * RU I E 4. 

An adjective muſt agree with its noun in numbe 
-* Participles in the nature of adjetiives, refer to fon 

: oak bot have no variation, 5 

| EXAMPLE Ss. 22 
Nis man, that boy, the/e men, thoſe boys, this kini 
8 ; EXPLANATION. 


10 


ter 


4 


Aan is in the ſingular number and ſo is the adjet 
tte tit. Boy is ſingular and fo is that, Men at 
> © boys are plural, and ſo are the adjectives hee and the/e, 
N REMARK 1. ( 
_ © Adjeſtives are commonly placed before the nouns 
Which they refer. EXAMPLES. 


= In one hour m ſo great riches* come to nought, 
But wages and riches ate more frequently conſidered 
-plurals. See Chaxcer. * | , | 
Ancientiy riches was in the ſingular richeſſe, and in Mer 
Plural, richeſſes : /o that riches is. literally in the fingul 
number. | | 
kate. 2 was. 3 was. 4 contains. 


T It will be well to remark, that we have no adjeli 

ins the language that are varied, except S and that, | / 

© © others, being the ſame in all genders. and numbers, a 
not help agreeing with thier nouns; as, a ge boy; 


| ud boys, or good girls, 


—_— — 


1 


* 
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EX ARYL ES 


Adj. Noun. Aaj. Noun. 
Brave men warm weather 
virtuous women | poli'e behaviour 
kind friends trugal manners 
wiſe rulers | illuitrious general 


EXCEPTIONS. 


the 1. When ſomething depends on an adjective, it {ok 
„Jos the noun ; as, 


4 Noun. Adbedlite 
ble Articles neeet{ary for a forly. 
food convenient for me. x 
ne; "method ſuited to his capacity. - , 
0 2. When the adjective is emphatical, it is placed al- 
ter the noun; as, 
Kin „i Noun. | Adjective. 105 | 
Alexander the great. woes if 1 * 
djet _ - Scipio the - younger, — 2 4. 
| At SgSiocrates the wiſe. | r 


3. Sometimes an intranſitive verb is placed betweory K. 
the noun and adjective; as, „ eee 
Noun. Verb. Aajective. n 
The Sun is pleaſant. i 

The war was expenſive. 
virtue is amiable. 


4. Sometimes the adjeftive ſtands before the verb. | 
or auxiliary; as, 
| Adjeclive. Verb, Noun. 

Happy is the man. 8 
happy ſhall be be. * 

5. When ſeveral adjeftives agree with. one nave, | 

y may ns; it; as, a 3 . e. 

* 


7 


RE 
8 


SOS > 


- 


40 A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
—NEMARK £. | 1 
Articles are commonly placed before adjectives; thus, 
Art. Adi. Noun.” 
A | wile legiſlator. 
A great ſcholar. 
the belt ſeaſon, 
the , ſweeteſt, apples. 
But they are placed after the adiebtise es all Fe ach and 


any thus, 


Adj.. Art. Won. 
All the men. 
e a: man, 
1 K. man. 
Anh alter — hende. fubjoiued te the words, 
an 4 12 3 mus, 0 Am: 


n Vit, 
80 e a hero.” 
„ © je WO Wag N 
how brigm TO aun. 
RTE N A 21 9.1. 


When is and Mat, 2% ſe wy PN land opppſed to 
other, tis and f/ reer to the et 
e ſentence, that and thoje to the former. 
« §⸗ Hlore, the ſpring of action moves the foul : 
. 5 comparing: balance rules the whole; 


Man, but for. Mut, uo ation could atteng, 
And but for Ai, were active to no end.“ Pope. 


r Mat. in the third line, zefers10./6//-love' in the falt; 
- And lis, in the fourth, refers to reaſou in the. ſecond. 
1 Sore plage the bliſs in, action, one in caſe ; nt 


» oy 4} 


3  Thojecall it Pleaſure, and cofitentment theſe. 0 ſes 
- Thoſe retery wo en „he place the. bliſs in a&un, Wor 
Wee, io men who place "the bliſs in 6, 22 Ir 
Son 390 £14 Rr un * 4. n iy 


The diſtributive Ppronomigal adzciiives, eg er „ 
e mult al ways have verbs agreeing with“ thent ja 4 
the angular number; for * reter to individuals Te- 

W rom cach other; as, Each 
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Fach of us f not each of us ape; | e 
Every one want every dne ue. 2360) 
Either of the men i not either of the men are. 
FEE Sg 
Many words are either nouns or” adjefiiyes ;_ as, 
zeod, evil. Inſtead of ſingle names, we often uſe como 


wa, 


ound 7 ds, fire-floves, r. > $1 008 
we ; REMARK 6. 


Adjectives often refer to whole members of fentens 
es, as to nouns ; thus, © Agreeable to order, the com- 
ittee paſſed a vote; © þ7207 to the, decree, it was, 
eſolved.”. Theſe ſentences are tranſpoſed; the na- 
ural order being; “ The eommittee paſled 'a votes 
ggreeable to order: It was, xeſolved' prior to the 
tecree.”” The adjectives agreeable: prior, agree withh 


(5, 


ee paſſed a vote; which (act) was Ag ecable to order? 
It was reſolved, wh:c> (act of teſolving) was prior to 
ruage,* lame rule is found in this, fentence; 


10 Suppoſe. 8 


* 


to 
ot 


In the ſentence, © previews to the vote, a motion was 
made. Previous ſeems to refer to the word time, impli- 
ed. But the general rule is, that the adjective, in theſe 
phraſes, agrees with the whole member of à ſentence. 
Antece dene, ſabſiqueur, purſians, according ,coxformable, ſulla» 
ble, independent, are uſed in the ſame manner. LP 

8 Some late writers, 9 this idiom of the 

nguage, have affected correQneſs 

uch phraſes; 3288 to this eventꝭ agrgzatly to order, 
ff a to his intention. I do not reeoſtectitto have 

ſeen, /ub/equently to this event, ot Sccordingiy to ordtrs, 

ever uſed; but they are juſt as correct as the other-e xu. 
ples hie are frequently uſed. Setting aſide the diffcut- 
iy of pronouncing ſuch phraſes,the moderd alteration iy 

a groſs violation of the rule of eonſt ructian, and of the pu- 

reſt practice,” For inſtance, agreeaby means) imaw ayritit 

ble mapaer ; but what ä cdatiruſtion is this: 
; DS ten 5h 


. oÞ® - ks 
«a #©< 5 


- 


he preceding member of the ſentence 3 the commits 3 


he decree. _ This is an eſtabliſhed ulage in the lans 8 


by uüng adterbs ia 4 


FF » plied ;-as, *©* he be 


4 A CRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


* Suppoſe that John ſhould come this morning,” Here 
that refers to the whole ſubſequent part of the ſentence, 
But this relative is uſually omitted. 
| REMARK 7. 
One, adjettive often qualifies another; as, very?" 
cad, full ſweet, moſt excellent. In theſe expreſſions, righ 
the laſt adjettive refers to, and qualifies the noun em. 


: ployed W £ 
in an agreeable manner to the order of the day, it was reſolved! 122 
This is the literal reſolution of the phraſe, which is not . 
9 N there being no ſituation in which 20 will properly He.! 
follow the adverbs 2grecably, accordingly, &c. as their re- Ce 


gimen. In thoſe examples where the adjective ſeems to 
enote the manner of ating, or being, and thus to qualify 
the verb inſtead of the /extexcy, it is more agree2 ble to the 
analogy of our language, to ſuppoſe the word manner im- 

aved himſelf eoxformabls to that ble l- 
ed example; that is, he behaved in a manner conformable. 
Or we may ſuppoſe cenformable to agree with be in the be- 
ginving of the ſentence ; he, conformable to the bleſſed ex- 


: 1 
* 
. 

a 


ample behaved himſelf, This laft is the Latin idiom, and 
not unfrequently found in Engliſh, efpeeially*among the 
— But in moſt inſtances, the manner of action or being 
Has nothing to do in the ſentence. Thus, ** agreeable to 


Jormeble note 
what may be fuited, conformed, or byes e; but what is 
Juited, or conformed, or agreeing. ** With a force ſuitable 


to rhe enterprize,“ 1s a more uſual expreſfion, han with iſ 


2 force ſuited to the enterpriag.”; 


"Promiſe, he called at five o'clock :** In this ſentence, there 75 
is 90 reſerenee to the manxer of calling; the tine is a par- ve 
ieular circumftance in the promiſe, but it is not the on- wh 

ly eircumſtance; the whole affirmation or declaration b-i i 
ealledat fue o'clock is agreeable ro promiſe, This is the true Wl 
E\ conſtruction; it is the genius of the language; and had . 
| Stammatians examined our own language and its peculiar MW 
me, they would have diſcovered, long before now, that 85 
jedes may .ogree with ſentences or members of @ ſenteuce, as th 
well as with nouns, COTE Fr 
IIwould juſt remark forther, that the original deriva- Be 
+ | tive meaning of ſome adjeRives in able, ſeems to be al- h 

moſt loft in modern uſage. . Thus, ſuitable, agreeable, con- of 
able, propertionable, and others, do not ofren denote Fu 
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creployed in the ſentence ; and the firſt adjettive qualifies 

ce, Mehe laſt, or ſhows the degree of the quality predicated 
of the thing. Thus, it ie very cold weather: weather 
is the noun ; cold denotes the quality of the weather; 

and very marks the degree of that quality. The phraſe, 

; right worſhipful is of this kind, and many others 

em. | ReMmMaAnk 8. 

[ Adjeftives ſometimes qualify verbs and adverbs ; 

as, a bell /ounds clear; a ſheam works clear; the fun 


by hines bright or warm ; he came quick ; he lives high; 
be rides fugle; it poliſhes ſmooth ; he was very coldly re- 
re. {ceived ; it was planted full ſeaſonably. * 8 

nl” | " FALSE 
* 2 Fey is merely the French vrai, tre; anciently a 


written in Kugliſn veray. The rule above laid down is 
eg. Jone of the beſt eftabliſhed in the language; and had not 
3% | grammarians been blinded 4 a veneration for the learn- 
5 ed languages, the rule would not have paſſed to this time 
"WY undiſcovered. Some eminent critics have eondemned 
d ſoch combinations as, extreme cold, wondrous wiſe ; hut 
theſe expreftions are in exact conformity to the Engliſh 
| idiom. To prove this we need only advert to this fact; 
"22 BY moſt of ſuch phraſes which have gained an undiſputed eſ- 
tabliſhment, are of Saxon origin. The phrafes, extireme- / 
h old, ſeverely virtuos, are good Engliſh; and indeed 
we ſhould all pronounce ſevere wirtzeus bad Engliſh. But 
ry whoever heard of werily cold, mfily excellent ? Perhaps it 
wil be ſaid, that very, neff, Fall, &c. in fuch phraſes, 
are uſed adverbia/ly. This is a pitiful fubſtitute for trad. 
The truth is, the Saxon idiom was to uſe one adje Ave tos 
8.205 anether.; and this idiom ſtands its ground in the _ 
axon branch of the language; but the Latin idiom, 
that an adjedtiue is life by an adverb, has been intro... 
duced with the derivatives from the Roman tongue. 
Both idioms are good in Enghfh ; both are derived from 
the higheſt antiquity, and fand on the immovable baſis. 
of general undiſputed pructice, the foundation of all lan- 
Fvages on earth. | 9 n 
I think no perſon wilt deny the examples above to 
| be good Engliſh ; or that the adjeftives are added oy 
. ; Ga 55+ 1h ve 4 


4 


8 very - awkward. Vet N mocrgn the: ere wh the 
| bet's ſounding. a ; v9 - 


 . adverbs. Extreme Juddenty, though does uſed; is 3 
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2 Parsz Comisreucrion. 
Mis 1 pens want mending. That 2 two'bobks are 
torn. The/e g is a fine day. That 4 will make excel. 
lent ſcholars. Theſe 5 lad will be an honor to his 

friends. -T}zs 6 ladies betfave with modeſty, 
« To diverſify theſe * kind of informations, the induſ- 


of t 
In 
eitlie 
dun? 


dut if 


| 55 of che female world is not to be unobſerved.” The 
Spe. No. 428, ribute 
R u L E 5. ylom 
The relative p pronoun muſt agree with its antecedem 
in pniaber, gender and perſon. 


EXAMPLES. 


RY This is the boy, who ſtudies, with .Gligence; he 
will make a ſcholar,” 4 


4 * 
2. The girl, who.. lits by ou, 1s 'y modeſt en , 
will be a yery amiable by yo | ery 5 Jp DP) 


„ The pen, ee 0G gave, me. is good it ichs 


whom 


writes very well. 


EN LAN NBM 
4 Ahe firſt example, hey the e is maſcu- 
* tine gender; thexretare 20 and he; the "relative and 
2 pronoun, muſt be maſculme.:- | 
3 In the ſecond,” girl the ag: 1. beider; 
* 1 the relative” wi" "uf \ pronoun = are femi- 
: 1 1 In 


8 forks allies 4 3 8 v PE bell 
fund alearz is good (Engl fb; indeed clearly would be 


x 5 cela y 1s moft\ clearly "008 Eaglith ;aud will. _ * 

= very is an ad Pbeſe ate remains of the 

"that which grammarians have no uthotity to 

— fon Indeed in Latin derivatives, I fhould 4 
the union of an adethrue with an adverb, tog that 


ter phraſe then extremely Lud 


3 Theſe. hoſe. . ; th 
e 3 his. 4 * 5 5. ae 


17, 18 


. 

i 2 
52 * 
IS "A 
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re In the third, pen the antecedent is neuter, | or of 
. either gender; therefore the relative f and pro- 
is oun 26 mult: be uſed; theſe ee ”_ things wich- 

hut life. 
if. X R „EM AR R. 

The antecedent is ſometimes omitted; as, „ give 

8. Pribute to whom tribute is due:“ chat! is, to che perfon to 


vhom tribute is du. 
The relative is often omitted; as, * the man I-ſaw; ” 


at 
the thing I want; that) is, the man whom I N= 
the * __ EL Wwant, “ ... 10h 

„ „ e t Cox srRveTION. 4 


He which 1 is not contenteũ with the goods or for- 
„ one, 20 reg he noh enjoys, Tink erpekt 10 be un. 
ppy,” eve wth, gienter polleflions,” He which g de- 
i2 Nights in villainy, = be rewarded wuh the infamy 
phom 4 he deſerves. 
Min leg, 1 5 5 5.35, Huch. beloved. y #15 6 ac- 
naintance,, Vie and good. ſenſp, 5 older 
han yt ap k 85 Ex and dandes well, and le 9 good | 
reeding and ſweetneſs of temper are the admiration of 
{5 10 companionss. 
ue 1 11 n Ferarge“ In this life Ae 1 
- {Words ace of mine tö thoſ&ahith* 15 poffefs him. 47 
N. B. Who. i + Fee e e u. ; reler- 
1 12 15 por ebene Which. 1s applicd-to. 
0 withou: | 2 8 Jo brutes» , | 
© The relative. nen the ſame jo bach numbers, 
| WU E K G x5 nb 
Ifm no nominative combs benden Gs beate and the 
"ew, tlie relative is the nomihative : { 


*. EN il. 98 a 8 We, 
This the ee ts taught ARE Fil pies | 
df thof 3 who taketi arms againſt yy country, 


0 flaye take £44 © „ * 
8 * ought 


„ 


wo 


2 


IF 


1 hd. 2 which. 3 who. 4 whit, 7 ebe. 6 ber. 
7 her. 8 ſhe. '9 her. 10 her, v1 its, 12 it. 12 who, 14 it- 
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n 10 * * « % 
9 9 
- * . = ” 4 


ought to be confiſcated. We "ue a conflitution, 7 
which ſecures our rights, 


wor 

EXPLANATION. yan! 

In theſe expreſſions, there being no nominative be. A le 
tween the relatives who and, whzeck, and the verbs. tus! ll ladi 


have, and ſecures, therefore the relatives: are the noi. 
natives. 5 


REMARK, ſam 
The verb 7o be has a nominative after it, as well e the 
delore it; as, it was ;“ ye are they whe juKiſy ] 
ourſelves.” For this reaſon, this paflage ſeems 10 per 
e ungrammatical, * whom to men fav that 1 am. par 
Matth. xvi. 23. It ouglit to be 74s, governed of anlfil - 
But in the infinitive mode, an objective caſe fol, 
Jows be ; as, Legs: it to be him ; you: believe it uu ane 
n 
R 1 y 
But if a nominative comes between che relative and an, 
the verb, the relative is governed by the following verb 
or Spread other word. pa; 
5 e the 
” is the man whom I eſteem, who/e virtues meri | 
ſon, and whom I am bappy to oblige. - * 
EExNTLIAN ATI DA. ry 
« There being the nominative 7 between the . r 
whom and the verb effeem, whom is in the objective 
caſe, governed by the tranfitive verb eftcem. The next 
- | relative denoting poſſeſſion, is put in the poſſeſf ve pe 
* caſe, whoſe; virtues being the nominative to nie T 
In che laſt member ofthe ſentence, whom is gaverne: 12 


of oblige ; there being a nomunauye [ between. the 1 
tative and the verb am, 


N. B. The compounds of - who follow . Hat 
rule. Whoever I am ;” '* W kaniloever zo 5 
do appoint, 


1 . * % . * _ _ . $>4a wv . 
. % 
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FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 


MM The boys, who 1 I admire, are thoſe that ſtudy. The 
women, who 2 I ſaw, were very handſome. The ſer- 
vant, who g you ſent, is not returned. The boy, whom 

be. loves ſtudy will be beloved by his inftruftor. The 


ladies, whom 5 polleſs modeſty, are always reſpetted? 


Ku 1's & 

Two nouns, ſignifying the ſame thing, muſt be in the 
ſame caſe and are ſaid to be in appofition ; as, “Paul 
the apoſtle ;”” “Alexander the conqueror,” , 

But if they ſignify different things, and m_y pro- 
perty, the firſt is put in che poſſeſſive cafe, by adding s, ſe- 
parated from the word by an apoſtrophe. 1 


* 


EXAMPLES. ; 

This is 7okn's paper. We admire a man's courag 
and a &ad)y*s virtue. | .. 0; 
- EXPLANATION, 45 
The words John's, man's, lad), denote property, 
and are in the poſſeſlive caſe. | | 4 
The ſame ideas may be thus exprefled ; « this is the 


the virtue of a lady.” 


| EXE MARK 1. . 
In common diſcourſe, the name of the thing poſ- 
leſſed 13 generally omitted; as, St. Hayl's; Mr. Ad- 
thiſon's, that is, St. Paul's Church; Mr. Addiſon's Þ# 
houſe. 8 | "= 

KEGARk 2. i oY 

The apoſtrophe ought always to be placed in the 
pofſeflive caſe, to diſlinguiſh it from the plural number, 
Thus, „ ſee the /ad's manners, is poſſelliye; but; the . 
lads have no manners,” is plural. | 1955 

* FALSE CoxnSTRUCTION. | 
See that boy's, 8 impudence ; he diſobeys his maſters g 

6 | order 8. 


5 1 Whom. 2 whom. 3 whom, 4 who. 5 whoy 
8 boy's, 9 maler obs 


paper of John. We admire the courage of a man, and | 


+48 N GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
A . That givls 10 bonnet, is awry, John his 11 


book isdoſt. This is N * n 42 paper. The ting 
2 3 edict is e 


"Rv ARE 9. 
| Travfitive verbs govern the objective bade. 


EXAMPLES. 


n admire her. She faw fam, The Seriptug 1} 

9 directs us. 2 
2. Religion honors its volaries. Shame follow} « 
vice. —— 1 8 | T 


| EXPLANATION. 
1. The verbs admire, ſaw, eirefts, are tranſitin 
and govern the pronouns - her, kim, us, in the objet 
ive caſe. . 
2. Honors ant follows, being tranſitive verbs, 
Said to govern the words votarzes and vice, which e 


* the ohjecis of their intluence. he 
8 Saba REMARK 1. II 
BE Sometimes the perſonal pranouns and always tl ., 
EL relatives, who, which, what, - that, are placed befoſ +. 
the verb that governs them. | w 
Piero. and * Governed by the Verbs, © 
. NM on ye ignerantly worſhip. 
J Him  - F: declare Tunto you 
2 Von do you . 
5 Which willyou 1 
3 | f RE M AR R 2. ide 
4 articiplesamay, govern the ſame caſes as their verdi 
as, I am viewing afine proſpeci; I, haye. moved then. F 
: ES vewing and moved are participles, Let gevern 1 


Vofds ts propre and theme. | Y 
As few or no errors are cob und 


BY ale. it is needleſs to ve en el. ape: * 
Rrvttion, 8 


4 ; | ON ort 
nete 41 John's. Iz George! 85 13 wen. 45 


- 


" — 
= * hah - Sas N a Ts R . * MO 
* 7 "4 * A 4 of b * TY - 4 e — 1 A C — 4 * * 
= * 7 A 
* 
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*. 
th R uv. L E 10. 

The e muſt be in the ſame caſe, as the W 
on; it being always governed by the verb that alks 
he queſtion, my the verb is not expreſſed. 


XAMPLEYS. 
Queſtions. & Anſwers, 


uf ho wrote this book 7 75 George. . 
who is this ? ' } 
low whom do you ſee 8 them. 
whom do you admire ? her. 4 
EXPLANATION. - 


In the two firſt queſtions, who, the word that afky 


nfivers George and he. In the two laſt, whom is in 
e objective, and ſo are the anſwers them and her. 


he queſtions and anſwers at large. 


Queſtions. Anſwers. _ 
lo wrote this book? George wrote it. 
u who is thy? it Ph, | 


whom do you ſee ? 1 ſee them. | 00 Sf, 


whom do you admire? I admire hor. 


RU 1 Nn 11. | 
"on Prepolitions govern the objeftive ew.” TED 


wa EXAMPLES. 


L write. or lin. Give the box to ler. You will 


ide with them, or with us, | 
EXPLANATION... 


e queſtion, is in the nominative-; and ſo are the 


. 


* 


erb * 
len. Ba 40 and with, are prepoſitions and require. the ©. 
21 {FP -2n0uns hum, her, them and 25 10 be in the obzettive 


ale... he” 


- 


2 k E MARK 1. 
Many phraſes occur in Which words are oſe&withotn 


u is a an idtom. Kr Mank 


often other part of ſpeech to govern ihem 
500 week, text Monday, he wil mow - {our - days 


The propriety of this will better appear by BERL f . : . 


0 "A \ GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 


I * 
— 
4 by 


=. + 
©. 
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"nh 4 


verbs; as, to where, from whert, over Where, &c. I. 


bor dome word of the fame import, being implic 


0 by no means elegant. 
alter verbs, and become a part ot them; bemg. elle. 
tial to the meaning. I lus, in the phraſes, to fad o 
Zo gre over, to caſt up (an account) the particles 


- .ptinexed, becauſe on them depends the meaning 


KE NMAR „ of 
Foreierly prepoſitions joined with adverbs, ſupplie 
the place of brohouns; thus, TI 
Herewith n wich this re 
wherewith 05 oa with which 11 
thereto” SIE = *? to that . 1th 
thereat ME =_; . ey To 
thereby ere uſed for by that 
whereby by which W 
whereunto | | - to, which  * * 
whereof of which * 
wherein in Which red 


But theſe are going into diſuſe. 
Note, Prepoſitions are ſometimes prefixed to at 


is only an elliptical form of expreſſion; ; the word pa 
For example; „ The weſtern limit of the Unit 
States extends © the middle of the river Miſlilipp 
ro where: it unerlects the thirty-firſt degree of nor 
Jatitude ;” that is to the place where. But the * 


Note, further, That Srepaltions: are has plac 


over, up, are eflential to the verbs to which they 


the phraſes. This ſort of verbs is purely Saxon; the 


19 
dere often very ſignificant, and their Place Cannot 4 905 
Ways oy 7. e by avy fiogle WOorũ l 
| 4 
RU I E 12. . 
"Conjunfiions connect like caſe. * Th 
7; 75 6 
OI IE E A M i 8 F 


- You and J were both preſent. Hz and” ts < t FE 
gether, It. Was told to Ai and me. It is diſagrees hs 
to them and 1 9 E EXPLAN $TION« 


* 
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plie E XYIANAT TON. 
The pronoun you, being in the nominative caſe, 7 
required to be there too, becauſe it is coupled to 
by the conjunction and. The caſe is the ſame 
ith he and he; hu mn and me; them and us; except 
at the tous. Jaſt are in the objective caſe. 


REMARK, 
When a compariſon is made between different per- 
ms or things, the word that follows han, is not 
overned of 1 it, but of ſome verb. or anne im- 
lied; thus, | 


ou are taller than} Youare taller than {oz 
e is older than Ge * he is older than He is 


1I'"eare os a 2. Are | we are younger than 
plat beiten ( they are 
liefen think. him hand- ander- you think him hand ſo- 


(ſomer than me } ftogd 
ie ſings as well as be 


(mer than you-2hink me _ E 5 
tas, | ſhe fings as well as 5e 
ö 1 {write 


* 


* write as well as you J I wrne as well as ou - b 
UN FALSE CONSTRUCTION: BARS i 
lac It was +, "a eable to him and 7 1, that we and chem. 2 
je {291d ſtudy together. It was told to us and 9e g. 
Nil he go with you and / 4 ? Neither ſtic nor him 5 2 


a there. He taught both me and /% 6. Either: 

u or me 7 muſt go. Neither they nor ug 8” were 

refent. John and 9 9 are not good ſcholars. 

N. B. The relative / after than, 13 improper ; 3 
oght always to be whom, in the objettive; as, ® we 
WY general, than whoth 1 cannot produce 4 | 
eater character. 


- 


N Ru E 13. | 

4 Thi infinitive ade ROS? a verb, a noun; or an 
. e « 

5 „ E X AM IL E s. 

it . It . a. verb; 9s, let us learn to prall 92 
ca ue. f 7 2. A 


N. 


me. 2 * J vou. 4 me. be. 6 her. 71. 8 we. 9 . 


"Ws "hy IT * 


3 & A GRAMMATICAL INSTITUTE 
2. A noun as, you have a fine opportunity { 


learn. 


3. An 8 ; as, my . is n fo þ 
trulled. 


EXPLANATION. 
In * firſt example, pracſiſe, is a verb in the inſin 
nove mode, following the verb /earn. 
. In the ſecond, learn, is in the infinitive, following 
, the noun opportunity. _ 
In the third, be, is in the infinitive, Sewing 4 
Nur worthy, 


REMARK 1. 


The inſinitive mode or part of a ſentence. alien ha 
the nature of a noun; and does the office of a noni 


. 0G or ohjeflive caſe, i et; 
p | 2 f a r 7 as, - Of un Heber 3 as, 
Io play is pleaſant. I love to play. 


I hate 7 quarrel, 
1 deſne 40 farm 


BB 8 to jtudy is uſeful. 
1 to. be vertan is wiſe. 


R RNA R „ 
| - The ith mode. is often made abſolute or ind 
"a pendem o of the ſentence; as, o cone the truth 
Vas in fault; but to proce ed; "2x0 conclude,” &c. 


1 REMARK g. 
1 It is a general rule in the language that 10 is @ ſig 
C of the infinitive mode; but we haye a few verbs a; 
will admit of another verb after them in dhe Infiniti 
without to, ſuch as, 67d, dare, weed, make, fee, hes 
Feel as, be has bid me do it,” not “ bid ine. tg do it. 
R u 1 14. „ 
38 e with a prepoſition preceding it, an 
ee 8 the Lain ren, At may goverty: an 1 a 
ive caſe, 


EXAMPLES 


ac 


„ + 
8 
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oy 6 9H EXAMTLES. 

By „bu evil. By fhunning him. 
to iff by doing good, i obJerving them. 

by 5 feching peace; and | for e/t-ermng us. 

by purſuing it. by puniſhing them. 
nit EXPLANATION. 


The participles avordeng, doing, feeling, &c. govern 


Wing le objective words evil, good, &c. 


R E M ARK 1. 
But a participle with an article before it, generally 
has the nature of a noun, and may have the prepoſi- 
ton of alter it. 
By the av oiding of evil. By the obſervi ing of which. 
by the doing of good. | by the puniſhing of whom. 


The tgllowing expreſſions fem to be not gram» 
prauical : 


as. Hei. 6 9 — avoiding which} | Byavoidingefwhich . | 


th the doing which nor 4 by doing of which 
el, _ | v; the obſerving them 1 


11. Either tke before the participle and of alter it, ought! 


both to be uſed, or both to be omitted. N 
Bat our beſt writers always have uſed the article 
nde before the participle, without che prepoſition alter it, 


th Wand in ſome Rances it ts not ad without dh. 


c. cult. 

REMARK 2, | 
ſig Wa often become mere adjectives, denoting 
1:2 qualuy, and as ſuch admit of compariſon; thus, 
iti Pal. Cow. Ne Super. 
call A learned mort tearned—mojt learned man. 
= 1. @ laping —107e louing—mojt loving tatlier. 


'& JEeang — 0; feeling — noft feeliug heart. 


* 4 
* bw 


NTM AK ti 
pet 2A participle, with an adverb, may be placed de. 
pendent 9 ie ſentenre; as, this generally ſpeaking, 
. isa goot rule 


« 7 7 * 
: 3 #4 


* 
4 


Note, 


by obſerving of them . 


— 
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Note. Inſtead of the participle in ed, ſome writers, 
particularly the poets, have uſed an adjetiive. derived 
of a verb ; as, ten annuulate, exhauſt z for devoted, 
annihulated, exhauſted. But theſe are become obſolcie. 


ER REMARK 4. 34 
The participles in 27 oſten have the nature both of 
nouns and verbs, They are preceded by an article; a 
noun, or pronoun poſleſſive, and vet govern the ob- 
jective * Theſe may be called participral nouns, 
hey are much uſed In the language, and their place 
= cannot always be well ſupplied by a different conſtruc. 
tion. 5 MT 
5 EX AMPLE S. 
heard of /zs /zeing lum.” © We ſeldom hear of 
. 32 4 dgpijing WO B addy a Woman : Ang | * 
> Sometimes two participles have the nature of a 
I heard of his being noticed. His 
eig proijed excited envy.” 
dome writers omit the ſign of the poſſeſſive; „we 
=—eldom hear of a man deſpiſin g wealth. But this ſcems 
= not ſo correct ; for the object of AN not 
= 1s mich the wan, as his contempt! of wealth. Beſides 
= the object of the verb, the thing heard, is an; att 
e, and conſequently a noun ; rather than an aft 
= performng, which would make de/pr/eng- a proper par- 
EF ycple. In this phraſe, a mar de/prfong wealth ;" 
| 3 deſprſeng 1s a praper E In. this, a Mans de/- 
* gijeng wealth, it is a noun, ſtill governing wealth, 1 he 
Eater is the parizezprat noun, and the molt correct 


phraſe. ,. 


\ 


P R EM A RK K. * 7 et”; 4 4 

70 " 4c. / ” 37 p x 9 1 3 4 

Some participles in zug bave a paſſive ſignifieation. 
„ Thebook is now printing.“ © Such articles are ho 


— 


erz 6. 
B nominative caſe, joined wich a participle, often 
__ 7. . eg Hands 


: 


it i 


Pa 


wy 
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lands independent of the ſergence., This! is me, the - 
caſe abſolute, 


EXAMPLES. ; 


The fan being viſen, it will be warm. They all con- 
ſenting, the vote was paſſed. « Jeſus convey ed him- 
ſelf away, a mullitude being in that place.” 


ExPLANATION. 


The words in Italics are not connected with the other 
parts of the ſentence, either by agreement or govern- 
ment; they are therefore in the caie ra ai which, in 
Euglith, is always the nominative. 


Fals CoxsTRUcTIOx. 


Vim 1 being ſick, the phyſician was called. 
Him 2 being crazy, it was neceflary to confine bim, 
Her 3 being dreſſed, ſhe went to the aſſembly. 
Them q being convened, they began buſineſs. 

Us 5 ene che door was opened. 


Ru L E. 16. 


An adverb · muſt always tand near the word which, | 
it is deſigned to affect or modify. | an: 
1. It is placed before an adjective: as 


Adv. Udi 
extremely cold. 2 
BE rigidly uſt, | 
2. It is uſually placed after a vetb; as, 
= Vans Hau. Wn 
To write 1 | 
to ling ſweetly. 
to behave politeiy. 


. "It is placed between an OH and a verb or 
N ; as | 12 | | 
Ge? - 45S! MN OR 7 ET WOES! 4 . 


25 


* 


( Ae. 72 ne, 3 ſhe, 4 they, 5 wes 
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66 
Aux. Ar. li erbs or Hart. 
She was elegantly drefled. + 
{he was greatly _ admired, 
I have often - ſeen, 
he has been much __ celebrated. 
we thall be tighly ' pleaſed. 
they will foon Nd od 
Rint? 


vve uſe many adverbs before a 00 verb; as, 1 
commonly eat at ſix o'clock ;” and the- adverb never 18 
uſually Net before both verbs and auxiliaries ; as, 
I never will be ſeen there.“ But this ſeems not ſo ele. 
| gant; as, 55 will ever be ſeen there.” 


C | | REMARK 2. 4, 
Two negativ es deſtroy each other and ace, to mn 
offiticative ; - thus, | * 


* = 


5 1 do not know nothing Are 1 5 Wb ſomething 
(about it. the (about ft. 
2 bear nothang. |} ſame | 1 * hear ſomething. 
2 did uo hear not one in < 1 did hear one word. 
1 (word. { ſenſe Neri A 


be may get wie: 
dah can ſee ſome. 


as, 


# 4 Tho 


he may not get none. 
ou cannot lee none. 


FP ho 2 
* 


1 REMARK, 
| No lands alone in an anſwer; as, Will you go 
Wo. But it any other word is u ed, che n 2. is ex- 
N by not; as, 8 bo 70 ? They will: nod. 

Ns is _—_— for nut s, a Will. 60. whether he will 


or wo.” 
Vo is uſed as an 8 before nous ; as, no man, 


4 ο houſe. * 
4 3 LANE FX wy U bs | 17- 
After the con junctions, 3+] tho, a eber 


E whether, the auxiliary fign is fometimes omitted in ihe 
& future time. 


„ 


1 


n 


4 
* 
_— " S 


. 
* «+ 
, by 


Exanvers, © 


* 6 
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EXAMPLES. 
Tho he flay me, yet will I truſt in him.“ 


Job xi. 1. 
« Unleſs he waſh his fleſh, he ſhall not eat, of the 
holy things.“ Lev. ..x11. 6. 


That is, „tho he that lay me,” &c, « unleſs he 
an waſh, " Sc. | 
REMARK t. 

The conjunction may be elegantly opp ined the 
nominative be placed after the auxiliary; « had I 
been there,” "Me: of « if 1 had been ther 5 „Were 
I the perſon, ead of © if I were the perſon, 5 | 

REMARK ©, 4 

Some denen have correſpondent conjunctions, 


which ought.t to follow, in the nd covers part of the ſen- iſ 
tence. a = 
N 5% (E AKW TA POLY ” 
an, our enemies were powerful, yet we defeated: b 1 
.. 1 
Melder it was xs Jobe or Thomas, - HTS» I - 1 
Either the one or the other. RN 1 
Neither the one nor the other. . 
As with the people, '/o with the 1 5 


Their troops were not /o brave as ours. 
An EXERCISE... 
* following examples Will. teach children to at. 1 


- 64 to ya: 42.239 tinguiſn 


* „ne 0010 that! theſe expreſſions belong to 15 3 
preſent tenſe of the ſuhjunctiie mode. The ideas are 
clearly future, and the verbs are in the N origi- 
nal. In moſt inſtances where authors have üfed, if 1 
be.“ ** if he be, if he have, © if he ſay,” &c. the 
phiaſes are te ſolvable into the future or the preſent form 
-of the indicative, by ſopply ing an auxiliary : ** If he can 
or may be, ifhe mall have, if he ſhould ſay. Some 
authors uſe the preſent and future of the ſuhjuncti ve promiſ- 
eooufly ; ; ſometimes i/he\þa: or is, and at other times, i he 
we or be, It appears to me the diſtinction is very eaſy. 7 


T de firſt dejongs to the preſent, and the laſt to the future, 1 


1 

Ne 
21 
* 


— £ 
2 * ra 


+ > es 
— 5 
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tinguiſh the parts of ſpeech, and enable them to es 24 
ſtand their connection by agreement and government, * 
— to the foregoing rules.“ | me 
F EXAMPLE. 
4 woman who has merit, improved by 2 ringe by 
and refined education, retains in her decline, an influ.) 0 
ence over the men, more flattering than even that of l/ 
Free She is the delight/of her n as n, 8 
of her admirers.” -  - anc 
„ Admirable would be the effefts of ch refined, ed- 
- - neation, i no leſs. to publiè good than to 2 


private happineſs. A man, who, at preſent muſt de- 
| Fate Aimſelf into ſop ora coxcomb, in order to edu 
pleaſe che women, would | gal diſcoyer, that their | 
L Favor is not to be gained, but b exerting every manly ret 
1 clent-in public 2nd private 1, ez and the two ſexes, 7 
2 of corrupting. each other, would be rivals in 
dee of virtue... Mutual efteem would be to each in 
Mehdol of urbanity; and mutual deſire of. pleaſing het 
Would give e to their behavior, delicacy: to ; 


L "3 * and tenderneſs to their pa aon. tet 
* ES Nga Yi Home s. 6. Man lere h 6, an 
' The fore oing paragraplis may be thus i +; et) 
Th Wee, © mo em 


I ene, A neun, in the fngular tiumber, pain 1 
__- oc So dhe e, IE | 
\ Archive pronoun, referring to 4 


| 885 {»#5,anecedent; comme esſe to he f. 
Eu berb lun Rule 6. 451 dt 

Was. 8 * tranktive- ver, in the Iilſcmice made, 
IE 5 reſcnt time, third-perfon fingular, 1 4 
EE Ot: ail it nowitiador 7 8 Rule K. 2 
_—__ | þ A : mW 3X 
| Mil is eatied arte; ee e 97 

IS, by a Pocket e OY 00g ines che * 
parts of ſpeech. This method ofpariin; ih Ty 0 
unge, which has been Nies nah 7 5 e&, T5 1h b 


ad way to obtain ea: WY 155 EIN 6 3 Fo 
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e A noun, in the {gular number, objective 
hag 15 caſe after has, "Ras 9. b 
inþroved” A Pabel from the verb improve, in the 
nature of an adjective, agreeing with 
merit. Rule 4. 


„ * 


1355 A prepoſition. 

4 --, Indehnte article. | 

bed An adjective, agreeing with education. 

1 4.707 + av Rule 4 

and A conjunction, connekting virtuous - 


| refined, Rule 12. 5 
refuned A participle, in the nature of an ajcftis ez 
agreeing with edacation. Rule 4. 
education A noun ſingular, governed by the prepge 

47 ſition by. Rule 11. 


retuins A verb tranſ. ih, if 44d perſon Gas g f 
„ ee 3 nominative WORE, 5 4 


agree ing with 


| WE 1. 4 
1 2 A prepoſition, | = 
her A pronominal been agreeing iu 1 2 1 
"SD kene. P Rule 4: 2" f 
derline A noun, ſg. S0 ide bye Rule 1 
an Indefiulie article; for a, becauſe the ploy. z 
„ 50 AD OR begins with a vowel. = 
influence A noun fing. governed | Ys ANAL: | Alle ge. 1 
over A prepoſition. 1 A 
the ., The definite. ariidle, 5; ä 

max A noun, plutal, e ober. Rule ts. 

more An DAN 4 


2 A pattic1plie; in che natute of a an adjefiive, 3 
ww F *. derived from e +2 ohh HE, ps E 
"fluence... Rule „ ; 


. ba. T 4 con nfunctiou. F144 9 10 3 F 
An adverb. we IS 5:8 
that A relative prondun in me tom of kult | 


255 75 2; Fe pr epolition; 85 ws 
6 had, g e Rule 1 
* 20 - Ha mirine us nont. to 14 


t 
—_ 
= y * I 
. Ne, Þ es > . . » 5 
Bs 4 . 
| I 6 


N 
W 
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is An intranſitive verb, ind. preſent tenſe, gd 
| perſon ling. agreeing with She, Rule 1. 
"the Definite article. 
"Gelght A noun, ling. nom. aſter 75, Remark on 
Rule 6. 1 | 
1 * | | 
er A pronominat ad. agreeing with friends. 
Z ule 


1 A noun, plural, governed by of. Rule 11. 
A conjunktion. 
. ee, An adverb, from former. 


45 


abeert. A noun, plural, Sorerte b y of. © Rule 11, 
, Aimarable. An ahe&tive, agreeing with fleets. Rule; 


5 | placed bG@re be. Exception 4 to Rule 4. 
e de Would, an auxiliary, be a verb intranſitive, 
= indicative, preſent, gd perſon plural, 
1 „ agrecing with Tecs Rule 1. 


3 be” ib A noun, lurat; nominative to would be, by 
A Remark 1, on Rule 9 


9 EZ. . ys, referting to education, Rule 4 
L 4 el, As before, ©» 

© eaucatton As before. 
. participle, gent vine. Rules 


7 


* 0 An adverb. | inet bt Ne 
A 0 + FEE A prepo HEY Hts. DIES vai 
EV Rule J. 
god An N ed as @noun, Arte by. 
0; 285 = - . Rule 4, 0 by to. | Rule a Xer 
I 1 =" 3 | . S KL. 
Private. ng_vithi ha . Hh, = 

er W 40: Rule 2 


455 , Alen 
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an A noun, ſing. nominative to would di/cover, 

who A relative, nom. to muſe degrade. Rule 6. 

it preſent. An adverb, a contract. of at the preſent time. 

ml degrade verb tranſ, ind. preſent, gd perſon ling. 
agreeing with who, Rule 1. 

un elf A pronoun, objective caſe, gov. by e 


ule 


d 


1. 


s, 
into epolition, 

1 a Ine anc 3 15 R le 

12 noun ſing. gove into. by 11. 
4 A conjunction. 
oxcomb A noun, ſing. dune with Joh, by or. 

"x | Rule 12. N. | 

17 


der A noun, ſing. goverged by i. Rule 4. 
fo pleaſe A A verb tranſitive, n mode, follows k 


wy. the noun order. - Rule 13, 2. 
he 


women A noun, plu; governed by; ae Rule 5 =_ 
would diſcover A verb tranſ. ind. ph gt 25M ling... > 

agreeing with man. ; 1 
oon 7 WQ Oe 4 1 wn 


- 7 
Ty 17 


at A conjunction. 2 „ 
„iir A pron. adj. agreeing with . Rule 4. x 

favor A noun 15 5 nominative to 1s. _ 

A verb int nd. preſent gd perſon ung. ai 
5 8 agreeing W Ih favor. | Rule . 
ee An adverb. n 
% A verb intranſ. infinitive a „ 

rained \ A participle, agreeing ab avon EST 
14 Wu A conjunction. SI 

W prepokuon.,. ..... - oil 


xert be A Patticiple, Ce [Rule 14. 
e 97 A chftributive pronomical . e 
* Wich talent. Rule F 
and * An La agreenng d uh Weng ; 56 > 5 
„„ 2 0 * 


# 
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| K . a 


Public An ech. g. with te underſtood. Ru 


and 
8 An * W W 
and . 

| The 

b Al adj. agr. with ms: Rule 4 


res A noun, plu. em to would be, 


7 ead An adverb. 


| corrue; A participle, Rate 14. 
| 4 + «cr pron, adj. agreeing with oth 
ule 4. 


* 3 1 Aon. Adj. fanding for a noun, Rema 
WES + age rk SA or. by propa. R 


would be A verb intranſ. 24 preſ. g d perſon plu 
3 agreeing with /exes, Rule 1. 
1 Abe A noun, a. nom. after be, * 
| P © ' mark. | 

I | | 
38 ra |  Anoun, bog. gov. by in. Rule TH 
. ere wc A noun ſing. gov! by of. Rule 14. 


Aufna! An adjective, with-eftcem. Rule 
28. eee A noun, ſingular, nominative to be. 
| ould be As before, 5 ts * ee 
to 


8 A Sd porn uy Aanding for 
4 Rule 4, cxmrk 5, gov, by tec. we 


clio 4 A noun. ag. nom. e Remark 


nung 
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bamity A noun, ling. en by of. Rule 11. 
1d 


ua! An adjefhve, agreeing with de/rre. Rule 4« 
re A noun, ſing. nom. to would give. 


afing A participle, geverned by of. Rule 14. 
2 * is a tranſ. verb, ind. preſent, n 
go 8 ſingular, agreeing with defire, 


vothneſs A noun, governed by give. Rule 9. 


r A pron. adj. agr. with behavior. Rule 4. 
amor A e fing. gov. by o. Rule 11. 
lcac7 A . Toy; gov. by yy” 1 


ir A al agreeing with /entiments. 


ments A noun, plural, gove 
terneſs A noun, ſingular, connected by * 


Rule . 


r © As before, agreeing with 1. 
Nons. A noun, plural, — . 11. 


* 


— 


le 


— 


by zo. Rule Lt. 7 


delicacy, or governed e, — 155 
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APPENDIX. 


How do the Engliſh expreſs a Command? 

ESIDES the uſe of all, which may expreſs a 
command, the radical form of the verb is ulc1 
for the ſame purpoſe; as, go, come, write, This is. 
always addreſſed to a perſon, and thou, ye or vor, 18 
ſuppoſed to be underſtood; go thou, come ye. | 

What other ſenſe is annexed to this form 
This mode of ſpeaking is uſed to pray and exhort-; 
as, Grant thy bleſſing.” ' Let thou thy ſervant de- 


part in peace.” In this ſenſe, and ſometimes, in giv—- 
ing commands, ao 18 employed „ 28, $6 Do You prepare . „ 


a dinner at two o'clock.” 


— 2 . by 


IMPERATIVE MO D-, + |: 


Write thou, or Write ye, or : 
Do thou write, Do ye or you write. 


Or thus, omitting the pennen. ER i 1 


: Write, or do write.“ 29 
A viſh or prayer is alſo expreſſed by ſeverat öf the 
"* | 7 auxiliar/ 
* Tt is ſurpriſing, that Grammarians have made the 


pony in the imperative, Theſe expreſſions, let me d, -Þ 
t him awrite, let us write, and let them qvrite; appear trhs i 


* * r , 
permit me to write, &c. We do not-aldreſs c qu or 
exhortations to ourſelves ; lrt'me 4vrite is not zu nldfefs to 


the ſecond perſon ;. for ſet has the ſenfe nf pern fats; 


myſelf, but to a ſecond perſon, Ie ben Me; iht is, cre YG 


mit me. Nor do we addreſs commands to a third perfor, 
except by means of a ſecond. Les bim gs, is 3 eric | 
to a ſegond perſon, or an order conveyed thro teen 


to a thikdperſon, Let ur ge, is eicher ane le l 4 
number, among whom the ſneaker includes himſelf > or 
a command; as, permit us to g. In all theſe caſes, the 
addreſs id made to the ſecond pzrf5ng n. ON 

- g 8 2 IE: A 2 


” 
4 © . 
& A 
* / o- 4 4 54 * 4. * 9 * 
* * o 
—— 
„ 


* 


X nr 
auxiliary ſigns, with the pronoun following ; and this 
either with or without the interjettion, Oh.” I 

' May he be reſtored to health ; or, 
O! May he be reſtored | 
- Would he but ſpare my life! 
O! Mzgkt I behold my dear fon! ?!?!! 
Could ke be reſtored to my longing eyes! 
May and might here preſerve. their uſual diſtintion, 
May ſuppoſes uncertainty, and therefore expreſſes : 
rayer. Mzght ſuppoſes a thing which cannot probably 
ppen, and therefore expreſſes a fruitleſs with, 
© Theſe expreſſions correſpond, in ſome meaſure, with 
the Greek optative. bY Ws ut 
How do the Engliſh expreſs condition and uncertainty? 
By prefixing fome adterb or conjunction to the verb. 
Verbs ſubjoined to other verbs in conſtruction, or to 
E adverbs and conjunctions implying doubt and condition, 
are ſaid to be in the ies mode. - 
How ts this mode formed ? 0s RC ASS e 
By combinations of words, ſimilar ts thoſe in the 
© indicative, as, | FOR) 


1 go—if he goes—&e. 


| INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 
How are queſtions aſied in the Engliſh language? 
| By D &. Sa or other phock, lov. bh caſe, 
after the verb or firk helping verb. Thus: 


be 
* 


Have 17 ave we ? 
Haſt thou? } 
have vou? Have ye or you ? 


t bas been the prattice of ſome writers to omit the 
| infletions of the regular verbs in the preſent time of the 
fubjunctive. I une, if this norte, if be write. But 


this form is generally an elliptical future 2. if he H 


or all write.”” This appears to be the genius of the 
language, and moſt ern writers uſe the proper fari 


for abe preſent: I thou writeſt, if he writes,” 


7 - AT | 


TIF 


| cient, 


KAPPEN UIX 5 


Has he ? ANY TOTS 
m_— ry 8 Have they ? 
live an example in the ſeveral times. 
Pręſent Time. 
Am TI? Will I ? 
Can I ?. . 
May 1? Do I turn ? 
Shall I ?- Doſt thou turn? &c. 
Had 17 Would I? 
Was I ? „ Did 12 
Cauld I ? Did L turn ? 
Might 1 > Dudft thou turn? &e.. 
| Should I ? | AS, 
Had IL been. ? Muſt T have turned? 


Could I have been? Might I have turned? 
Might I have been? Could J have turned? 
Should I have been? Should I have turned 
Would I have been? Would T have turned? 
| Future Time.. A 
Shall I be? Shall I have been? 

Wilt thou be? Wilt thou have been ?* 

How'are negative ſentences. formed, that ts, how do we 
deny any thing ? 


By placing tha word nat after the verb or firft helper.. : t 


, Examples, in 2 time. 
aàm not e are not 
Thou. art not } 
9 N 


* The firſt perſon, Will I be d will we be ! is not vſed, 
2xcept by a. miſtake. LU have not fet down all the per- 
ſous in the interrogative form, deeming ane or two ſuffi- 


„ are they. ? So in the tber exam 
play) © Yar ct 


% 
* 


& 


The learner may go thro the ſeveral perſons, 
at the direction of the inſtructor :. As, am I; art thou f it 


4 N E N UF. X. 


He is not - > They ate not Keno dt 
| I have not e 
i; I do not Tum notes: 
1 I may not l do not turn 
1 — L can not bo Fam not n 
fo | In paſt time. 
I was not I would not 
I had not I ſhould not. 
1 did not Il might not 
I could not | 9 
£ 1 2 5 L was not turned 
3 I have not been: I have not turned: 

I had not been T had. not turned 
Is could not have been I did not turn 
I Vould not have been I could not turn 

I ſhould not have been E would not turn 

1 A not have been I ſhould not turn: 

. I -might not turn. 
I may not have turned. 
III can not have turned. 
I might not have turned. 
beg I would not have turned. 
= I could not have turned. 
IP I ſhould not have turned. 
3 In Future Time.. 
I ſhall not be Il 1fhall not turn 
I will not be I Vill not turn 
| I ſhall not have been -fhall not have r 
E\ __You will not have been You will not have turned, 
Hin dg the Engliſi aſk queſttons'tn the negative ? 
In this manner, place the betty the verb or 
- feſt Spas, and the not unmediately alter the ee e. 


- F400 0.7, 


od # 


hoes tv 


* 5 . 
1 * T not ? Will I not? 
Wee 1not? Shall I not? 
Hlaye Inot?? Could Inot * 7 35 85 a 


a Had IL not ? Would I not? 
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Waal mob? g Should I not ? 
May I not ? 
Have I not been turned ? 

Had I not been turned? | 
Could I not have been turned ? - 
Would I not have been turned ? 
Should I not have been turned ? 
Might I not have been turned ? 
Muſt I not have been turned ? 


When do the Engl . aſk queſtions in the negative form? 
When the ſpeaker is ſuppoſed to be e witlr- 4 


the fact enquired for or to ſuſpect it; and to aſłk for- a ³ 
conceſſion or aſſurance of the fact. It ſeems, in an ar- 7 
ent, to be a modeſt way of aſſerting 'a fact. But 
when the enquirer is fuppole d to be unacquainted with 1 
the fact, he ought not to alk the r in = nega- 
tive form. Thus: : 3 
Does it rain ꝙ aſks for information. 1 
Does it not rain? implies that the ſpeaker wo 1 [ 
it to rain. | 
« Do you believe the exiſtence of a fu reme Being?” | 
would be a very unproper en to aſk of a known H 


chriſtian. | 


Do you not believe theexifitnck of a ſupreme Be- [ 
ing ?” may be aſked of any perfon with propriety ;. el | 


pecially in an argument. a i 


Where is the negation to be placed | # \ a . 1 
After the nominative caſe; thus 9 
Do I not write Has he not written? 4 A | 


Does he not write? Should he not be rk 5 
In the vulgar ſtyle, the negation is placed before the 
nominative, and — thus: Did nt I write g 


don't he write 1 can 't he write 25 But this ſhould not be 1 


imitated. f 
r The anſwer toa negative interrogative — 

fact is conceded, is expreſſed: by the affirmati ve i 
e correſpondent verb. It the 1 intends tao 


** . ; deny 


# Mi 
* 5 
by 
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deny the fact, he anſwers. by the negative u0 f or 2 cor- + 
reſpondent verb. It is ſaid by ſome men of erudition, ſou 
E that the negative form of ing is not philoſophical. for 
ly neceſſary; but this is not material ; as; in our lan- * 
guage, it certainly has a diſtinction and important mean- anc 


| a teaching the Engliſh verbs, eſpecially to foreign- 
ers, the learner ſhould be directed to draw out on paper, 
the forms of ſeveral verbs at large; not only in the at- 
 Ermative form, but in the negative and interrogative, 
and iti the combined form of both. This ſhould be 
particularly attended to in the irregulars at large, with a 
vie to underftand the proper combinations o ng aux- 
1 5 ns, with the radical verb and us parti os: 

efeQive verb TY is thus varied, in the preſent 

paſt time. 

'Tought 


ciple, 
ent time. 
* 
Yer or _ 


He leuech or lets They [et 
© Je has m0 other variation; but it has PRE TIE; Oe | 


ee! VzRBs. 
Ne in ee lar: I. that vary from 
e rule may be called irregular. I ſhall tank the whole 
of our irregular verbs under three heads; firſt thoſe that 
the * and participle all m__ 

Pn W Participhe. 
. 1 —_— = 1 
MR 0 { ta 
rt, heat, ters * . 


* n. op 


% 
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The addition of ed after d er f, would render the 
ſound of the word diſagreeable ; as, hitted, putted, "Sc, 
for which. reaſon it is omitted. 

Note. Beat ſometimes makes beaten in the participle; 
and heat, heated. 

2. Thofe that make the- paſt timeand parti Þ articiple —_ 
but different from the preſent time; as the following: 


Preſents Pat and Part.] Pr. Paſt and Part. 
4 2 a | rend > | 
abide | -abode | ſay ſaid 

be been I eck ſougkt 

behold bebeld I fel Fol , 
bind ' - hound | ſend ſent 5 1 
bleed bled | ſhoot ſhot -; (3 WM 
breed bred fleep ſlept 5:5 
biin brought ſling flung *- 

— | oo or builded var 2 

uy 29 he - Tpent Y 
catch — N in un ; 
ercep crept 4 ſtand food 
deal dealt gud gilt or gilded _ 

dig dug | gird girt or n 
dream ureamt grind roms, 


- wrought or worked” 
Ti wring - wrung 
win von 


Ten 

3. \ 

* ; , * 
* * 


1 


1 5 oy 


n 


ae oh et 
% Bear 


chide 
chooſe 
cleave 
come 
erow 


a: 


choſe 


durſt 


died 
did 
drew 
drove 
ate 
fell 
flex 
e Forſook 
froze 
got 


gave 
went 


| hewed 


ro de 


rang or bung 


role. 


* 
| 5 or bid 
bit 
blew 
broke 
chid 


clove or clave 
came 
crew 


8 


come 


dran 


frozen 


mon 


APPENDIX. 
Thoſe that have the preſent, paſt and. participle al I p, 
as the following: | 


| en ſha 
borne or born ſhe 
begun ſtre 
bidden 

bitten OY {tro 
blown ſhe 
broken 
chiden 

choſen 

cloven or cleft 


crowed 
dared 
dead 
done 


driven 
eaten 

fallen 

flown . 


forſaken 


gotten 
given 
gone oy 
rown --& 
ewn 
3 
held or holden 
-known  -- 
- Joaded or lpaces 
lain 


ridden 
rung bes 55 
riſen 4 ; SALA 
” f "44 
„k Er: 
ſeen, 1 | 
ſawn, - E 3 
ſoddeen | 
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Preſent. n Paß. ; Partici "BY 
2 - _ ſhaved e ſhaved 
ſhake _ ; ſhook ſhaken 
ſhear ſheared ſhorn or ſheared' 
ſtre - ſtrewed ſtrewbcr᷑n 

| alſo, | 
ſtrow ſtrowed ſtrown 08 
ſhew : ſhewed - thewn RI 

f ; # | alſo, |; * 5 


ſhowed ſhown ”_ 
ſhrank or ſhrunk ſhrunk 
ſang or ſun ſung 


Jank or ſu ſun 
ſat fetten 21h 
flew lain \ 25:1 
{1id . fidden 1455; J 
. ſmote ſmitten . 

ſowed ſown 


* ſpoke 9 8 A 
_ ſprang or ſprung . 
| NKole * ſtolen 9 © — 
:. | ;.. fſtank or ſtunk ſtunnnk 39 
| ſtruck "3% ruck e 
ſpit ſpitten _ 
2 +, ftrove fſtriven 
; ſwore worn 
ſwelled _ OY 
ſwang or ſwung ſwung 
ſwam or ſwum ſwum _  , 
took R 
tore „ x 
1 — 2 5 — SET 
t | K. 
ered»! | trodden 
0 wore worn ns 
Ne . *'- >. > 
' 2.»:2- 2:1 ee. written 


_ waxed. 8 Waxen > 3 


| F N u NB E R. 23 1 41 15 
ME mem write genius, 2 s, for the purd. ., But. 
not fo correct as Ge ideal. * 


— 2 
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It is dif puted, whether two handful, or two hang/uls, 
is the moſt correci expreſſion, It appears to me as plain 
a caſe as, two ſhoemakers or two ſhoes maker. The word 
handful is àa noun, a name of a certain quantity, and the 
ſign of the plural ought to be added to the termination, 
Two handsful does not convey the idea; it means two 
ſeparate hands filled; whereas /wo handfuls means twice 
che quantity that the hand will contain, which is our 
meaning when we uſe the word. 

We uſually ſay, * the ms Smiths; * The miſſes 
Smiths,” 1s more accurate. 

We ſay, twelve foot, thirty pound; and this ſeems to 
be an eſtabliſhed idiom of the language. It is remarked 
by Zhuyd, that this alſo is the invariable practice in the 
| Cornilh d dialect, a branch of the old Britiſh language. 
So alſo we fay, a hundred horſe, theſe are a good apple, 
The word folk anciently ſignified a number, theſe folk, 
But it is — uſed in the plural, ſolis. £ nouph was once 


uled in che ſingular only ; eno in the plural is ſtill uſed 


by ſome writers, particularly the Scotch ; but enough is 
now generally uſed in both numbers. 


| Pos3es5s1iveaCass 

2 people uſe wives in the plural, when they ſhould 

* , the poſleſſive. « It is at my wives Gipoial,” 

3s to, be, wife's: diſpoſal. 

„ cog is queſtioned whether at Mr. Bell a the bookſeller's 

br at Mr. Bell's the Bookyeller, or at Mr. Bell, the book- 

feller's, is the moſt elegant expreſſion. The firſt is clear- 

ly the moſt correct and agre eable ; except two words 
allow ; as, at Mr. Bell's the boakſeller”s — 


in which caſe, I ſhould vary the — at the fore 

Mr. Bell the bookſeller and ſtationer. 

N We uſe latter and later in different 9 Lutter 

| refers to time and place ; later to time only. Prigftley. 
Older and oldeſt are uled in a ſenſe different trom elder 
and 5 6h Older and oldeft refer to priority of ume. on- 


Wa. ö 


rand eldęſt are 
8 


Log 
—— aw 4 


ed to I” precedency ol 
We 


r @ Ko, ot 
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We oſien uſe the ſuperlative for the comparative, e 
we/t of the two. This is not fo correct as /{ronger. 
Panty for plentiful is become fo frequent as perhaps 
to claim a place among Engliſh adjectives. Heat is plen- 

3 


; PRONOUNS. 
Prononns are ſometimes uſed without any antececent; 
but in ſuch caſes, the antecedent is eaſily ſuggeſted by 
the mind. Hom far is it is ſuch a place? Hou far. 
do you call it? That is, the diſtance. Who is 21? Who 
ws the perſon ? | f 
Someumes it ſeems to coaleſce with the verb in ſenſe. 
The king carried 2 with a high hand.” Parliam. Vt. 
We vulgarly ſay, Will you ſnole iet -- 
What is vulgarly uſed for tat.. J am not ſatisſiedt 
but what it was belt.” 53% 2+ Sr co 
It is very common to hear theſe phraſes, it 25 me, at 
was him, Theſe appear not ſtrictly grammatical, but 
have ſucha prevalence in Engliſh, - in other modern 
languages derived from the ſame fource, it inclines Be 
to think, that there may be reaſons for them, which are 
not now underſtood. The French fay, cg ml, gt 
lui, phraſes preciſely anſwering to ours, 2c is me, is is hm. 
In ſome inſtances, theſe cannot well be avoided; See 
Priejtly on pronouns. to ide rH 
The relative who, in this and ſimilar phraſes; who do 
you /peak to ? mult perhaps be admitted as am anomaly. 
Jt is the inyariable practice io ufe o, except among 
people who are fettered by grammaucal rules. Inſpue 
of rules, who is ſhe married to is more agreeable than 
whom is the married 0 oro os. 1 
1 1 in 333 2 
We b, that ails him ? but ſeldom, he ails @ fever 
or other aifeaſc. \ 7 aj y 
aud wanting are uſed in a paſſive ſenſe. What | 
iu aun ? A debt ownng to me, are eſlabliſhed * , 
__ © | 


I 


— 


the auxiliary, to nabe, 


* 
ng 


„ %* 


E but be 
5 


Ass remarks on this point erm to haue been made with hy 


Thheſe expreſſions, I had rather, you had better I Had 


76 


WM e ſay, a man is well read in law ; he was offered 00 TE 
much for a thang, where the - ſubje& and object ſeem to} | 


fade found him : that is, to have found him there.” This 
«a great error, and for the reaſon which he immediate. . 
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have changed places; for the meaning, is, law 1s wel! Fon 
read; /o much was offered, &c. This inverſion may be hy 
| allowable, where it is not attended with obſcurity. N 


On the uſe of auxiliary verbs, Dr. Prze/iley has this Vo 
eriticiſm, By ſtudying couciſeneſs, we are apt to drop x 
though the ſenſe relate to paſt time, 1 2 

{found hum better than I expected to find him. In this I ; 
eaſe analogy ſeems to require that we fay, I expedted to | 


| igns, that is, *the time paſt is ſufficrently indicated by 
25 former part of the —— Aae — is, the time 
is alcertained by the firſt verb, Iexpecled, which carries the the 
mind back to the time; then to uſe another verb in time F 
paſt, is to carry the mind back to a time preceeding the W ga- 


| exillence-of my expebiations. He gives an "example i 4 


Hume, which, he ſays, is certainly faulty. Theſe b. 
tions of William, /eem to be the moſt iniquitous,” N 

Itis faulty, not becauſe both verbs are not in time I , 
neither of them is paſt time; ſeem to þ 

to be, would have been c - but 355 

to have been, would not have been grammatical, 8 


from 


leſs accuracy of judgment than we obſerve in mot of 
His twritings. 16 £05; ; 44 [3g 4 | 

Sometimes verbs after tian have no apparent nomi- 
-native, e ſpeaks with more ſpirit tan is uſual.” This 
s an elliptical form of expreſſion, and the verb might be 
iomitteds but it. is often uſed without creating ambiguity, 


4 lei ſeem not grammatical. Whether had is, in the ſe 
phraſes, a corruption of would, or an old peciſſiarity, is + 
"generalaſe, both in books and ſpeech, undgubtedly en. 7 
utle it to an eſtabliſhment in grammar. Rather is 11? ble 


% comparative of the old word rathe, prompt, willing. + þ 
his, vs well as better and lich were originally guns, and | 


S \ | - might 


— 
2 
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might, with propriety, follow have, had rather, \. e. had 
more prom 0 or readineſs. It is probable, that if we 


could go far enough into antiquity, we ſhould find thefe- 
phraſes might be reſolved on aerger principles. 
up 


eſides, would will not always ſupply the place of kad. 


| You would better lay, is not the ſenſe of you. had "better | 


" "There is ſomething ſingular in the uſe of the verbs 


need atid dare, in the thi perſon. When they ſtand 
as tranſitive verbs, and are followed by ſome noun ar 


| ee they have the regular perſonal termination 3; as 


needs a guide; he dares me to enter the liſt. But 
when they are immediately followed by another verb in 
the, infinitive, the perſonal termination is dropped, and 
theſe verbs are to be conſidered as auxiliaries; Thus, 
he need not go : he dare not lay; where need and date 
ſtand exactly upon the ſooting of may and can. This 
difference in the uſe of theſe words has not before been 
obſerved, yet is as well eſtabliſhed aggany peculiarity in 
the language, and inſenſibly made in practice from the 


beſt writers to che lumbleſlſ cottagers. Ile dares not ga 


: 


be mays not ; or cans not go. 


"The verb needs is often 17 8 8 Wer. equal. 


'Iy ſingular; ain this ſentence: „In ſuch artificial - - 


ings there needs no other deſcription, than to name 
them by their uſual names.” Bacon's Abridg. vol. 4. 
24. This is good Engliſh, but what is the nomina ive 
to needs ? Perhaps this phraſe: might grow out of need 
; A needs in the phraſe, he muſt needs, is evidently. a 
contraction of need 25, At any rate, it is a. well eſtah- 
liſhed,” mode of expreſſion, there needs one, there needs 
none, &c, and it mult be admitted as an idiomatic irreg⸗ 
De re 
© "Another ſingularity in the uſe of this verb is obſerva- 
ne. When it is uſell as a tranſitive or principal ver, 

e ev 


4 . . 


< 


4 
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* 
« 
by 


ö 


* 
% 4 = 
, p 


, 


it has not the uſual infections for the paſt time; as 
Perhaps the party had other eyidence, and need not 
have put the cauſe on this point.“ Salkeld's Reports, 1, 


289. Theſe diſtinQtions are eſtabliſhed in books as well 
as ſpeaking. at, i 


infinitive is prefixed to a 


When need is uſed as a principal verb, the ſig 1 of the 
| ollowing verb; as, he needed 
to have ſome ſupport. So that as a pranezpal verb, it i 


regular in its variations; but as an 4 it has yo 
on. R 


variation, unleſs with thou in the ſecond per 


The uſe of miſtaken is equally fingular, When ap. 
plied to perſons it is ſynonimous with wrong or err0n 
ous. This is almoſt. or quate univerſally underſtood to 
be its meaning; and this common underſlanding con- 
ſtitutes its true ſignification, which no mas bas a right to 


' diſpute or attempt to change. But when applied to 
thangs, it is always uſed in a paſſive ſenſe, equivalent to 
; miſunderſtood. 1 am miſlalen, you are in Malen. mean, 


Jam wrong, you are wrong ; but the nature of a thing 


„ 25 miſlalen, mes} ts nalure 1s miſunderſtood. — 75 


PREPOSITIONS, ADVERBS and CONJUNCTIONS. 


: | * 77 tale is commonly conſidered as an adverb 3. ut ve- 


4 ry. errgheoufly. It is a noun, fignifying me. It if 


_ worth 7 or worth lis white ; i. e. worth his bini 


How is f. 


imes Uſed as implying gion. Let vi 


take care how we fn,” i. e. that we doMot fin. But this 


ſpeaking. Above is often uſed as an adjettive—the about 
" remarks. Then is ſometimes uſed in the ſame manner, 
"the then miniftry. Theſe phraſes ſeem uncough, bu 
perhaps were formetly conlidered as correct. | 


is not very correct, and a very unneceſſary mode d 


A is often uſed as Equivalent to per in Latin, Four 


ſhillings a buſhel. Philoſophical, principles teach us to 


ſupply for to make the fentence complete; but it does n 
77 25 that /or was ever uſed in theſe caſes.” It is probe. 
ble from the progreſs of language, and from old Engliſh 


writers, that it is a contraction of ohe, four ſhillings on: 


Sy." "Same grammniacians, ignorant of the idiges of 


ks. 8 


ay - 


. 


ns Midayt 


Ds n. 


ness 


liſh, as er diem is in Latin. 


APPANDIX 39 
their on tou fond of adjuſting amen 
Roman ee! ee — gs per, Th 005 
Tee every day, per week, per quarter, ar bu 

and a e wo — - of 5 
and pedantry, foiſted into the 8 — diſinherit- 


ing our own legitimate children. The Engliſh is, 4 
week, @ yard, @ day, &c. and a day is as corrett in Eng- 


Lk condemns this expreſſion, « In: one hour is h 
, great reches come to nought. But this word vas for- 
80 in the ſingular number. Chaucer uſes richeſſe al- 
mos invaciably in the ſingular, and makes the — 
nichefſes. 
Many was formerly uſed in the ſingular number 1 

. manye foo — that is, foe. | 

Hence the propriety ol the phraſe, many'a man. 
Lowth alſo reprobates this form of expreſſion, 26 


5 eſe, it is they. I believe thefe phraſes may be deſen- 
er principles; the and they collect- 4 
ively forming an agent or ſubje&t, repreſented by it. At 


'ded on philo 


any rate the idiom is ſo well eſtablithed, and the other 
conſtruction is fo awkward, that an Engliſh ear cannot 


conſent to the correction —iſiey are they. No French- 


man diſputes the proprieiy, of ce /out eux, ce ſont ellen 
raſes which are as unphiloſophical as ours, it 25 
07 they. And in ſpite of great names, iheſe phrafes wal 
ſlill be uſed as good Englim. 
Our. anceſtors , conſidered aſhes as fin gular. « The 
1 of an heiferAudliſieihi to the — of the 
th.” San&rfieth is not a miſtake - the tranſlaiors of the 
did not + ſuch blunders. - But in modern 
, aſhes i 18 rather uled as a ural. —.. « 
Aver /e and averfion, Lowth lays, ſeem to require from 
and not admit 40. He inclines much. to-adinit Latin 
idioms rather than Engliſh. The true force and pro- 


| U“ of the — * are deen oy 54 their 


1145 


=" meaning 


7 9 


— 


— 
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ELatiniſt may reliſh aver/c from, | Hur an "Engliſh ear is not 
eaſily reconciled to — 25 


Compare is followed by with.or to: With is uſed, when 
duo objects are compared which are together, and ex. 
hibited at a ſingle view.: T is fometimes uſed, when ob. 
-zefts are abſent from each other. Or perhaps this is the 
difference; 21th is uſed when two things are of the ſame 
Kind, and alike-ih die eapital* figure or properties; te, 

-when a compariſon is inſtituted de nova, or between 
«things chat are not commonly aſſociated in idea. Of the 
former this will ſerve: as — example: He compared 
one picture ut another,” Of the latter,“ Homer con. 
fares a croud of people 20 a farm of bees,” 

The adjectives long, broad, thick, dirp liſh, old,. d 
tant, rong may follow the nouns which they quali 
os feet lang, two feet broad, four feet thick, one Jarl 

deep, 2 Feet = Aven Years old, three miles Ma kt, 

ur ouſand: ſb 

fr Note: 8 affecting correRinefs write ee 
_ foanſtead of never Jo, the ancient ſe; as let it be 
- % little. This is an error. true pliraſe is, 
little. If a · neighbour offended them never 75 

ö The meaning and conſtruction is, “ if a neigli- 
4 = offended them /o little as. he ne ore offended 
& them.” This phrafe was uſed by all good writers, till 
ſince the days of Addiſon and Swift; when it become 


| offenſive ſome ſuperficial critics, who and with- 
F outunderſtandin 


[It is diſput hes colenigoirkry or contemfp! 
as to be . The eaſe of pronunciation, w 


_ guid in. ar caſe, always e W 


va 


1 7 71 
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1) AND I perſecuted this wa ay unto the death,” | 


Wits ax + he apoſtle does nov — 


84 


meaning ot wo, it is found to be the moſt corre. A 
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Jos of death; but death in general: the definite article 
ot therefore is improperly uſed. It ought to be unto death, 
without any article, a agreeable to the original. See alſo 
TY 2 Chron. xxxii. 24. 
ex. © When He, the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide 
ob. you into all truth,” John xvi. 13. Fhat i is, —— 
the bo this tranſlation, into all truth whatſoever, into truth of 
me all kinds; very different from the meani 77 of the Evan- 
4. geliſt, and from the original, 1 into all trut that "_ into 
n l evangelical truth. 
the „Truly this was the. Son of God.“ Mat. xxvii. 64. 
end Mark xv. 9. This tranſlation ſuppoſes that the 
„. Roman Centurion had a proper and adequate notion of 
the character of Jeſus, as the Son of God in a peculiar 
40 and incommunicable ſenſe: whereas, it is probable, 
both from the circumſtances of hiſtory, and from the 
4 © expreſſion of the original, (a Son of God, or of a God, 
„ not the Son) that he only meant to acknowledge him 8 
do be an extraordinary perſon, and more than a mere 
„man; according to his own notion of Sons of Gods in 
de che Pagan theol This is alſo more agreeable to St. 
ig MW Luke's account o che ſame confeſſion of the Centurioni. | 
; Ml © Certainly this was a righteous. man; not the Juſt 
h One. The ſame may hes obſerved of Nebuchadnezzar's 
4 words, Dan. iii. g. © and the form of the fourth is like 
u the fon of God j it ought to be expreſſed by the indefi> | 
ae nite article, like a ſon of God, as Theodotion very pro- 
* perly renders it ; that 1s, like an angel; according to 
| ebuchadnezaar' s own account of it in the 28th verſe: _} 
* Hleſſed be God, who hath ſent his angel, nene 
WM bs ſervants.” See alſo Luke xix. 9. 
N Wo breaks a butterſly upon a wheel ?” Pope. 
It ought to be the wheel ; uſed as an inftrument for 
1 * purpole of torturing criminals ; as Shake- 
ear, 
* ih Let them pull all about mine > EALS ; reine me 
Death on he wheel, or at wild horſes re 
ith on Almighty hath given reafon to @: 2 
. ight 


8 
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Night unto him.” / Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part | 
chap. v. 12. It ſhoutd rather be, *to man, in general. 


12) The word many is taken colleflively as a fubſtan, 
Uve. 
O thou fond many! with what loud applauſe 
"Did thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
! Before he was what thou wouldft bom him be?“ 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. IV. 
05 e it will be hard to reconcile 10 any grammatical 
ropriety the following phraſe : Many one — be, tha 
5 of my lol, There 1s no help for him in his God.” 


Pl. iii. 2. 
1 How many a meſo would he fend ?” 
tt, verſes on his own death. 
40 He would ſend many a meſſage,” is tight : but the 
_ queſtion how ſeems to deſtroy the unity, or collective na. 
ture oſ the idea; and therefore it ought to have been ex- 
„ preſſed, if the meaſure would have allowed of it, without 
1 article, in the plural number; * how many moſes, 
(3) © There were {lain of them upon @ three thouſand 
po chat is, to the number of d three thouſand. 1 
Mac. iv. 13. About an eight days ;” that is; a ſpace 
bf eignet days. Luke ix. 28. But the expreſſion i is ob- 
Lolete. or at leaſt vulgar; and we may add likewiſe, im- 
woper.;; for neither of theſe numbers has been reduced 
ufe and convenience into one collective and compa 
idea, like a hundred, and a thouſand ; each of which, 
like a dozen or a core, we are accuſtomed equally to 
ere on certain occaſions as a ſimple unity. 
» (4) * Chnjt his lake,” in our liturgy, is a miſſake, 
either of the printers or of the compilers. © Neverthe- 


leſs, Ala his heart was perfect with the Lord,” 1 Kings, 
XV. 14. [o ſee whether Mordecai 7 matters would 
Rand,” Eſther, iii. 4. 


(5) It is very probable, that this convocation was 
Called, to clear fume doubt, that King James might have 


had about the lawfulneſs of the Hollanders thezr throw- 
ung oſſ the monarchy of Spain, and. their W 


n 
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for and all their allegiance. to chat 'erown;” 
Wellwood's Memoirs, p. 31, 6th edition, In this ſen 


* tence, che pronominal adjettive d heir is twice improper · 
12. y. added, the poſſeſſive = being ſufficientily expreſſed 
7 W it. 


(6) Some writers have uſed ye as the objective caſe 
plural of the pronoun of the ſecond perſon, very _ 
perly, and ungrammatically. 

The mere ſhame for ye- holy wen 1 thought ye. 

Shakeſpear, Hen. VII. 
„But tyrants dread ye, leſt your juſt decree, 
Transfer the-pow'r, and fet the people free.” Prior, 
© His wrath, which one day will den roy ye both.” 
Milton P. L. ii. 734. 

Mikon uſes the ie manner of expr ſſion in a tew 
other places of his Paradiſe Loſt, and more frequenily 
in his Poems. It may perhaps be allowed in the Comic 
and Burleſque ſtyle, which often imitates a vulgar and 
incorrect pronunciation: as, © By the Lord, I 2 
as well as he that made ye.” Shakeſpear, 1 Henry I 


But in the ſerious and ſolemn ſtyle, no authority is iy. | 


ficient to juſtify ſo manifeſt a ſoleciſm. | 
The ſingular and plural form ſeem to be confounded 
in the following ſentence : © Pals,ye-away, thou inhab- 


tants of Saphir.“ Micah i. 11. 


(7) His felf and their ſelves were formerly in ue. 
even in the objective caſe after a prepoſition: Every 
of us, each for kzs e,, laboced how to recover him.“ 
Sidney. That they would willin ly, and of their ſelves, 
endeayor to keep a perpewal chaſlity.” Stat, 2 and 3+ 
Ed. VI. ch. 2 1. 


(8) Double comparatives and ſuperlalives are impro- 
I. 


„be Duke of Milan. 
And his more braver daughter could control thee.” 
Shakeſpear, Tempe. - 
After the n frauteſt ſea of our religion I hved a 


4 


Fhariſee. n So likewiſe pie | 
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have in themiſelves a ſuperlative ſignification, admit not 
; rly the ſuperlative form fuperadded : © Whoſoever 
of you will be ckizfeft, ſhall be ſervant of all.” Mark, 
*. 44. . One of the firſt and ch:efe/t inftances of pru. 
dence.” Atterbury, Serm, IV.“ While the extremeft 
| parts of earth were meditating a ſubmiſſion,” Ibid. I. 4, 
gut firſt and chrgfeft with thee bring 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, 
Guiding the hery-wheeled throne, : 
The Cherub contemplation.” Milton, II. Penſerofo, 
That on the ſea's extreme/t border ſtood.” 


N Addiſon's Travels 
(9g) Worſer is barbarong. ; 1 

Changed to a worſer ſhape thou canſt not be.“ 
l 6 114-0 | a wore 1 Hen. VI. 


A dreadful quiet felt, and worſer fat 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war.“ Dryden. ente 
: (20) Thou in the polite, and even in the familiar he 

Ayle, is diſuſed, and the plural you is employed inſtead M© 

of it; we ſay, you have, not thou haft. On the contra- | 

the ſolemn ſtyle admits not of you for a ſingle perſon. 65 

5 This hath led Mr. Pope into a great impropriety in the the 
| beginning of his Meſbhah ; : 2 | 

n  —— Otbou my voice inſpire, 

Who fouck'd Iiaiah's hollow'd lips with fire !” K 

Tue ſolemnity of the ſtyle would not admit of you for ** 

F ekou in the noun ; nor the meaſure of the verſe 
touchedſt or diaſt tour, in the verb, as it indiſpenſably 
ought to be, in the one, or the other of thefe two forms; 

you, *whoYouched or thou who touched/t; or didft touch. N 

11) Hath properly belongs to the ſerious and ſolemn "7 

10 Ras to che familiar. The ſame may be obſerved Ml . 

, on ore 

But, confounded with thy art. Wr 

Inquires her name, that has her heart.” Waller. © 

The unwearied fun from day to day £4. th 

Does his Creator's power diſplay.“ Addiſon. 

The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of the 

verſe, ſeems to require in theſe places Aa and doth, 


* 
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(19) The auxiliary verb will is always formed in the 
ſecond and third perſons ſingular wilt and will; but the 
1 Verb 0 will, not being an auxiliary, is formed regularly; 
Iwill, thou walleſt, he willeth or wills, * Thou that 
fl Ks the author and beſtower of life, canſt doubtleſs re- 
tore it if thou /, and when thou wz/'/Z; but wheth- 
er thou w2ll'/t, (wilt) pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that thou 
alone knoweſt. Atterbury, Serm. I. 7. 

(13) I doubt much of the propriety of the following 
examples : © The rules of our holy religion, from wich 
we are — ſwerved. Tilotſon. vol. i. Serm. 27. 
The whole obligation of that law and covenant, which 
Cod made with the Jews, was alſo ceaſed.” Ibid. vol. 
i Serm. 52. ©* Whoſe number was now amounted. 
to three hundred,” Swift's conteſts and diſſentions, 
chap. iii. This mareſchal upon ſome diſcontent, zwas 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt his maſter,” Addiſon, © «+ 
Freeholder, No. 31. Neuter verbs are ſometimes employ- 
Jed very improperly as actives: © Go, flee-thee away into 
r. che land of Judah.” Amos vii. 12. I think jt.by no 
\n, means a fit and decent thing to vie charities, and erett 
he che reputation of one upon the ruins of another.“ At- 

terhury, Serm. I. 2. So many learned men, that have 
3 cheir whole time and pains to agree the ſacred with 
the profane chronology.“ Sir William Temple, Works, 


* * 1 * þ 4 N * n 
© * * 1 ©. 
8 p 


* Fol. vol. p. 296. 

H Id the gods my righteous toil pen 
rle Ho would dhe gods my righteous torls ſuccera ff 
ly 4 x Pope, Ody ſſ. xiv. 447 
coma If 7ove this arm /ucceed.” . 
ck, Ibid xxi. 219. 


* 


un And active verbs are as improperly made neuter : as, 
<< I maſt premiſe with three circumſtances.” Swift, Q. 
Annels Laſt Miniſtry, chap. 2. © Thoſe that think to 
mgrattate with him by calumniating me.” Bently. Diſ- 
lert. on Phalaris, p. 159. | r 
14) Niſe with iiſhort, hath been improperly uſed as 
tie paſt me of this verb. That form of the firſt or 
EE 8 primqgenia!l 
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primogenial earth, which % immediately out of chacy, 
Was not the ſame, nor like to that of the preſent earth.” 


Burnet's Theory of the Earth, B. I. chap. 4. * If we 


hold faſt to that ſcripture concluſion, that all mankind 


77% from one head.” Ibid, B. II. chap. 7. 


. _ (15) Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation of 


the participle of the verb it. The analogy plainly re. 


quires ftten ; which was formerly in uſe: “The army 
having /tten there ſo long.” —* Which was enough to 


make him fiir, that would not have ten ſtill, though 


Hannibal had been quiet.” Raleigh. That no par. 
lament ſhould be diſſolved, till it had ten five months.“ 
Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil Wars, p. 257. But it is now 
almoſt wholly diſuſed, the form of the paſt time /at, 
having taken its place. The court was ſat, before 


1 Sir Roger came.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 122. Dr, 
Middleton hath, with great propriety, reſtored the true 


iciple: © To have /tten on the heads of the apolt- 


les: to have „ite n upon each of them.“ 


va Works. vol. ii. p. go. 
(16) The neuter verb lie is frequently confounded 
with the verb active 10 lay, (that is, to put or place; 


# which is regular, and has in the paſt time and participle 
+ CGayedor laid. | | | 


For him, thro hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay; 


: E Large gifts proportioned to thy wrath I bear,” 


| lead of he. © | 
* #17) Overflown uſed for oveflou ld. 
For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never known, 


„ _ Pope, Iliad xxiv. 622. 
Here lay is evidently uſed for the, preſent time, in- 


* 


Till by barbarian deluges o erfloun. Roſcommon, 


Do not the Nile and the Niger make yearly mun- 
datiens in our days, as they have formerly, done? And 
are not the countries ſo over//ozn fill W 


24 
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the tropicks ?” Bentley's Sermons. 
Thus oft by mariners are ſhown 
Earl Goodwin's caſtles overflown.” Swift. 
Here the participle of the irregular verb, 70 fly, is con- 
founded with that of the regular verb to flow. It moons 
to be in all theſe places overflowed. 
(18) Improper uſe of the paſt time for the participle. 
« He would have ſpoke.” Milton, P. L. x. 51 75 
« Words interwode with ſighs found out their way.“ 


PL 6#6: 


« Thoſe kings and potentates who have ſtrove.” 
| Eicondoclaſt. xvii. 
« And to his faithful ſervant hath in place 
« Bore witneſs gloriouſly.” —Samſon Ag. ver. 1752. 
« And envious darknels, ere they could return, 
Had fiole them from me. Comus, ver. 193. 
Here it is obſervable, A the author s MS. and th 
firſt edition, have it Holen. 8 
« And in triumph had rode. „. R. iii, i 36. 
ent Fhave choſe 
This perfect man. P. R. i. 165. 
„The fragrant brier was wove between. 
Dryden, Fables. 


vill ſcarce think you have /wam in a Gondola.“ 
Shakeſpear, As you like it. 


« Then finiſh what you have been, 
But ſcribble faſter, if you can. 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 172. 
« And now the years a numerous train have ran; 
The blooming boy has ripened into man. 


? 
T1 
: 
4 
4 
= 


Pope's Odyſſ. xi. 555" i 


Hate ſprang.” '——Atterbury, Serm. J. 


Had Jpoke—had began. —Clarendon, Contin, Hut, 
p. 40 and 120. 
9 The men n begun to embelliſh chemfelyes. OY 
' Addiſon, Spett, No. 434+ 
a Rapt in inte future times the bard begun. 22 


Pope, Meſliala, 


- 
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And without the neceſſity of rhyme ; It 

A ſecond deluge learning thus o'er run, the 

And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun.” | 
5 Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


(19) The formation of adverbs in general with ihe 
- comparative and ſuperlative terminations ſeems to be im. 
proper; at leaſt it is now become almoſt obſolete : as, 
Iouching things which generally are received ve 
are hardeft able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty, 
as may ſatisfy gainſayers, Hooker, B. V. 2. Wy 
the eafter perſuaded.” .. Raleigh. That he way the 
 Frongler provide,” Hebbes, Life of Thucyd. „ The 
things /zg/lze/t important to the growing age. Shaftc|, 
bury, Letter to Moleſ worth. The queflion woull hu 
not be, who loved himſelf and who not; but Who lou. 
ed and ſerved himſelf the rige, and after the true El 
manner.“ Id. Wit and Humour. It ought rather to be up 
| moſt hardly, more eaſily, more ſtrongly, moſt hight, 
moſt right or moſt 71g htly. But theſe comparative a-W ſo 
verbs, however improper in proſe, are ſometimes a. bu 
lowable in poetry. 8 5 
« Scepter 8 thy giving, I afſume; .. th 
And gladlier ſhall reſign. — Milton, P. L. vi. 73M ho 
(20) The conjunction becau/e, uſed to expreſs the mo · W in 
dive or end, is obſolete: as, The multitude rebukel WM pl: 
"them, becauſe thgy ſhould hold their piece.“ Matt. x. in 
91. It is the caſe of ſome, to contrive falſe period tic 
pf buſineſs, becauſe they may Teem men of diſpatch. WM et) 
Bacon, Eſſay xxv, We ſhould-now make uſe ofa id. 
E __ (22) © Scotland and lee did each in over live,” | 
1 Dryden, Poems, vol. II. p. 220, de 


Me are alone; here's none, but gde and I. WF wi 
. . Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. VII th 
It ought, in both places, to be thou ; the hominatie to 
caſe to the verb ęxpreſſed or under ſtood. co 


(lese) But #oy falſe Arcite, never ſhall obtain- it 
ene ee Fables » I 


af 


* 
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li 3 to be ſhalt. The miſtake ſeems to ariſe from 
the confounding of thou and you. | 
« Nor thou that flings me floundering from thy back.” 

Paarnel, Battle of Frogs and Mice, I. 123. 
There's (there are) 1200 or three of us have ſeen 
ſtrange ſights.” -———Shakeſpear, Jul. Cæſ. | 
I have conſidered, what have 4 been ſaid on 
both ſides in this controverſy. Tillotſon, Vol. I. 
Serm. 27. 

« One would think, there was more Sophit 5 than 
one had a finger in this volume of letters. — Bently, 
Diſſert. on Socrates' Epiſtles, ſect. IX. ' 

« The number of the names together were about an 
hundred and twenty.” Acts i. 2 3. See alſo Job xiv. 3. 

And Rebekah took goodly razment of her eldeſt for 
Eſau, which were with her in the houſe, and put em 
upon Jacob her youngeſt ſon.” Gen. xxvit: 15. 

(23) To ſee ſo many o make ſo little conſcience of 
ſo great a fin.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 22. It cannot 
but be a delightful ſpectacle to God and angels, to ſce a 
young perſon beſieged by powerful temptations on ei- 
ther ſide, to acguit himſelf glorioully, and refolutely o 
hold out again the moſt violent aſſaults: to behold one 
in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted by 
pleaſures and honours, by the devik and all.the bewitch- 
ing vanities of the world; to rejed all theſe, and o cleves 
lleadtaſtly unto God.“ Ib. Serm. 54. The impropri- 
ety of the phraſes diſtinguiſhed by lealic characters is ev- 
ident. See Mattb. xv. 31. 

(24) Matth. xxin. 5. The f. zeigt ſentences ſeem 
detettve either in the con.iruttion or the order ob the 
words; Why do ye that, which ig no, lawful to do on 
the ſabbath days ?—The ſhew-bread, a6 is not lawful” 
to-eat,-but for the prieſts alone.” Lul 


ihe 
conſtrubtion may be rectified, by ſupp | 6 which 
it is not lawful to do; Which zi! is not þ to cat: os: 
the order of the words. i in this manner to do mer 
H 2 25:8 


* 
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to eat which, is not lawful ;” where the infinitive 10 do, 
to eat, does the office of the nominative caſe, and' the 
relative toi is in the objective caſe. ''—  - 
(25) © Here you may ſce, that viſions are 70 dread.” 

Io Ho 5 | | | Dryden, Fables. 
I am not like other men, to envy the talents I can. 
not reach. Tale of a Tub, Preface. © Grammarians 
have denied, or at leaſt doubted them to be genuine.” 
Congreve's Preface to Homer's Hymn to Venus. 
That all our doings may be ordered by thy govern. 
ance, to do always that is righteous in thy ſight,” Lit. 
urgy- The infinitive in theſe places ſeems to be impro. 


| perly uſed. 


(26) © The burning lever not deludes his pains,” 
| Dryden, Ovid. Metam. B. xii. 
% I hope, my Lord, ſaid he, I not o fend. 
| Dryden, Fab. 
Theſe examples make the impropriety of placing the 
2dverb not before the verb very evident. Suabel 
trequently places the negative before the verb; 
| She not denies it. Much ado. 
‚ For men 
Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief, 
Which they themſelves 792 feel.” —Ibid. 

It ſeems therefore as if this order of words had an- 
ciently been. much in uſe, though. now grown altogether 
obſolete. _ DRE de We ; 
(/) Did he not fear the Lord, and beſought the 
Lord, and the Lord * him ot the evil which he 

had pronounced againſt them ? jer. XXvi, 19. Here 
the interrogative and explicative forms are confounded. 
It ought to be, Did he not fear the Lord, and beſet 
the Lord? and did nat the Lord repent him of the evil“ 
If a man have an hundred ſheep, and one of them be 
gone aſtray, . doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 


3 goeth into the mountains, and /teketh that which is gone 


akiray ?” Mat. xvii. 12. It ought to be go and /eel; 
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that is, doth he not go and /ee4 that which is gone aſtray. ? 
© (28) Let each eſteem other better than themſelves.” 
Phil. ii. g. It ought to be himſelf. It is requiſite 
that the language of an heroic poem ſhould be both 

rſpicuous and ſublime, In proportion as either of 
ele two qualities are [is] wanting, the language is im- 
hail Addiſon, Spect. No. 4 « Tis obſervable, 
that every one of the letters bear date after his. baniſn- 
ment; and contain a. complete narative of all his ſtory: 
afterwards.” Bently, Diſſert. on Themiſtocles' epiſtles, 
SeR. ii. It ought to be bears, and they contain. 

Either is often uſed improperly inſtead of each: as, 
„The king of Iſrael, and Jehoſaphat king of Judah ſat. 
ether | each | of them on his throne.” 2 Chron. xvii. 9. 
« Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took either 
ae; of them his cenſer.” Lev. x. 1. See alſo 

ings, vii. 15, Each ſignifies both of them taken diſ- 
tictly, or ſeparately : ether properly ſignifies only the 
one, or the other, of them, taken disjuthvely. For 
which reaſon the like expreſſion in the following paſlages. 
ſeems alſo improper : © they crucihed two other. with 
him, on either {ide one, and Jeſus in the midſt.“ John 
xix. 18. Of either ſide of the river was there the tree 
of lite.” Rev. xxii. 2. See allo 1 Kings, x. 19. Pro- 
poſals for a truce between the ladies of either party. 
Addiſon, Freeholder. Contents of No. 38. 

29) „ Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty God 
of his goodneſs to give you ſate deliverance, and hath . 
preſerved you in the great danger of childbirth ;” Litur- 
gy. The verb hath preſerved, hath here no nominative 
caſe; for it cannot be properly ſupplied by the prece- 
ding word, Cod which is in the objective caſe. It ougit 
to be, „n, he hath preſzrued you ;', or rather, 4 and 


to preſerve you.” Some of our beſt writers have fre- 


imall maccuracy, . WEE COP ITITEY gle 
(30% Hic rule, if it had been obſerved, a neighs.. 
3 1 bouring 


quently fallen into this, which appears to me to be no 


-- 


of a church of Englandman. 
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bouring prince would have wanted A 11 5 deal of that 
incenſe which. has been offered uf im by the ador- 
ers.” Atterbury, Serm. I. 1. The pronoun'zt is here 
the nominative cafe to the verb 'ob/erved ; and which 
rule is left by itſelf, a nominative caſe without any verb 
Ke” «het it. This manner of expreſſion, however im. 

roper, is very common. It ought to be, If thts rule 
> had beenobſerved, &c.” We have no better materi- 

als to compound the prieſthood of, than the , maſs of 
mankind; which- cortupted as it is, thofe who receive 
orders mult have ſome vices to leave behind them, 
when they enter into the church,” Swift, Sentiment 


(31) This is commonly faid,'* I only ſpake three 
words: When the intemion of the ſpeaker manifeſtly re- 
quires, “I ſpake only three words. 

Her body ſhaded with a flight camarr, 
Her boſem to the view was od bare.” 
Dry den, Cymon and Ipigh. 

The ſenſe Seeber requires this order : 

Her boſom only to the view was bare.” 

(32) Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the pre- 
poſnlion. Tour character, which I, or any other wri- 
ter, may now value ourſelves by { (upon) hes Aus Swift, 
Letier om the Engliſh tongue. ou have beſtowed 
your favors to (upon) the woll deſerving perſons.” Ibid. 
« Upon ſuch — — zuto (under) their cogni- 
Hines: ” Swift, Conteſts and Diſſentions, &c. chap. ii. 

« That variety of factions into (in) which we are hill en. 
paged.” Ibid. chap. v. * To reſtore myſelf into (to) 
the good graces of my fair critics.” Dryden's Preface 
to Aureng. © Accuſed the miniſters for (of) betraying 
the Dutch.” Swift, Four laſt years of the Queen, Book 
i. „Doi, whom you accuſe for (9 f) luxuriancy of 
© verſe.” Dryden, on Dram. Poeſy. The people 
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of England may congratulate to themſelves, that 
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10 Tacitus.” Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 1g6. 
« He was made much on (of) at Argos.” He is fo 
relolved of (on) going to the Perſian court.“ Bentley, 
Diſſertations on Themiſtocle:' Epiſtles, Section iii. 
Neither the one nor the other ſhall make me ſwerve 
out of (from) the path, which J have traced to myſelf.“ 


Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 252. | 


« And virgins ſmil'd at what they blaſh'd before ;” 


What they bluſh'd (at Pope, Ely on Crit. 


bey are now reconciled by a zeal for their cauſe, 
io what they could not be prompted (to) by a concern 
for their beauty.” Addiſon, Spett. No. 8 1: If policy 
can prevail upon (over) force.. Addiſon, Travels, p. 
be, I do ikewifeditlent with (trom) the Examiner.“ 
Addiſon, Whig Exam. No. 1. Ve blind guides, which 
ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel.“ Mart. xxiii. 24. 


Which Strain out, or take a gnat out of the liquor by 


ſtraining it:“ the impropriety of the prepoſition has 
wholly deſtroyed the meaning of the phraſe. Obſerve 
alſo, that the noun generally requires after it, the ſame 


, prepoſition, as the verb from which it is tormed: It 
was perfectiy in compliance 40 (with) ſome perſons, for 
whoſe opinion I have great deference.” Swift, Pref, 
io Temple's Memoris,  * Not from any perſonal ha- 
tred to them, but in juſtification to (of) 


the beſt of 
Queens.“ Swift, Examiner, No. 2g. In the lait ex- 
aluple, the verb being tranfitive, and requiring the ob- 
jective caſe, the noun formed ſrom it, feems to quire 


the poſſeſſive caſe, or us prepoſition after it. Or per- 


haps he meant to ſay. *in_pu/zce to the beſt of Queens,” 

(33) May not me, the, him, her, us, which in Saxon 
are the dative gaſes of their reſpethve pronouns, be con- 
ſidered as ſtill continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and in- 


eluding, in their very form, the force af the prepoſitions 


to and for? There are certainly ſome other aſes, 
which are to be eſolved in this manner: Wo is ne 
The phraſe is pure Savon: Wa is me: me is the da- 


. 
o 
* 


ure 
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tive caſe: in Engliſh, with the prepoſition, 20 me. 80 
« methanks ;” Saxon, me thineth.” * As us thoug lite: 
Sir John Maundevylle. Wo worth the day!“ Ezel. 
XXX. 2; that is, Wo be t the day. The word worth 
is not the adjective, but the Saxon verb weorthan, or 
worthan, fiert, to be, to become; which is often uſed h 
Chaucer, and is {}ill retained as an auxiliary verb in the 
"German language. n e 
(34) That hath been uſed in the ſame manner as in. 
. cluding the relative wh:ch ; but it is obſolete : as, To 
conſider adviſedly of hat is moved.” Bacon, Eſſay xxii, 
We ſpeak chat we do know, and teſtify that we have 
ſeen,” John iu. 11. | 
(35) © Who, inſtead of going about doing good, „%% 
are perpetually intent upon doing miſchief.” Tillotſon, 
Serm. I. 8. The nominative- caſe they, in this ſen. 
"tence, is ſuperfluous: It was expreſſed before in the re 
lative lo. | 5 
(36) I am ne Lord that maketh all things; {hut 
-feretcheth forth the heavens alone :”—Ifaiah xliv. 24. 
Thus far is right: the Lord in the third perſon is the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with the relative in the 
third perſon: I am the Lord, which Lord, or He 
that, maketh all things,” It would have been equall/ 
right, if / had been made the antecedent, and the -rela- 
tive and the verb had agreed with it in the firſt perſon : 
am the Lord, that make all things.” But when it 
follows, © that {preadeth abroad the earth by m 
|  thereariſesa contuſion of perſons, and manißeſt ſoleciſm. 
Jou great firſt caule, leaſt underſtood! | 
o all my ſenſe confin'd, EEE Ks 
Io know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind : - | 
3 gave me in this dark eſtate, & c.— Pope, Uni. 
Prayer. | A n 
It ought to be confined/t, or didſt confine : gaveſt or did} 
give, &c. in the ſecond perſon, . | 


(37) 
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(37) « Abuſe on all "A lov'd, or leet d him, . read.” 


80 Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot. 
oe That i is, *all whom he lov'd, or who lov'd him,” Or 


ek. Mto make it more eaſy by ſupplying a relative, that has no 
variation of caſes, © all hat he lov'd, or that lov d him.“ 
«In the temper of mind he was then.” Addiſon, Spett. 


common, there is an eliꝑſis both of the relative and the 
prepolition which would have been much better ſuppli- 
ed : © in the temper of mind zu which he was then.“ 


important ot all, and require the greateſt care and atten- 


hey mind, in continued diſcourſe of all kinds, is aid open; 


1n, and on the right uſe of theſe, the perſpicuity, that is, 
n. che firſt and greateſt beauty of ſtyle, principally depends. 


re. MRelatives and conjunctions, are the inſtruments of con- 


nection in diſcourſe : It may be of uſe to point out ſome 


at Mot the molt common inacuracies, that writers are apt to 
4, fall into with reſpe& ta them, and a few examples. of 
he N laults, may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any rules 
he Mot propriety that can be given. Here therefore ſhall be 
le Nadded ſome further examples of inaccuracies in the ule 
ly of relatives. . 


a. The relative placed before _ antecedent : Exam 


1: ple: The bodies, which we daily handle, make us per- 
it Neeive, that whilſt they remain between. them, they do by 


: m unſurmountable orce, hinder the approach 4 A 
n. #4245 that preſs them.” Locke, Eſſay, B. ii. C. 4. Sett., : 


r. Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and the ſentence is un- 


intelligible, till you get to the end of it: There is no an- 1 


tecedent tg which the relative em can be referred, but 
bodies ; ; but,“ whilit the bodies remain between the 'bod- 


i, Nies,“ makes no ſenſe at all. When you get to hands, 


the difficulty is cleared up, the ſenſe helping out the con- 


0 TO Yet there Rill remains an ambiguity in the 


relatives 
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No. 649. In theſe and the like phraſes, which are very 


(38) The connettive parts of ſentences are the moſt 


tion; for it is by theſe chiefly, that the train of thought, 
the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole. progreſs of the 


relatives they, them, which in number and perſon, are 
equally applicable to bodies or hands; this, though it 
may not here be the occaſion of much obſcurity, which 
is commonly the effett of it, yet it is always diſagreeable 
and inelegant; as in the following examples: 

Men look with an evil eye, upon the good that is 
in others; and think, that Ar reputation obſcures them; 
and that e commendable qualities do ſtand in Heir 
light, and therefore #zey do what they can to caſt a cloud 
over them, that the bright ſhinings of thery virtues, may 
not obſcure them.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 42, 

Abe Earl of Falmouth and Mr, Coventry, were ri. 
vals who ſhould have moſt influence with the Duke, who 
loved the Earl beſt, but thought the other the wiſer.man, 
who ſupported Pen, #/o diſobliged all the courtiers 
even againſt the Earl, who contemned Pen, as a fellow 
of 0 Euſe. Clarendon, Cont. p. 264. 

(39) The diſtributive conjunction ezther, is ſometimes 
improperly uſed alone, inſtead of the ſimple disjunctive 


or; Can the fhp-tice bear olive berries ? ether a vine, 


figs 2” James iii. 12. Why beholdeſt thou the mote 
that is in thy brother's eye? Eitlier how canſt thou ſay 
to thy brother, Brother let me pull out the mote that 1s 
in thine eye; when thou thy ſelf beholdeſt not the beam, 
that is in thine own eye ?“ Luke vi. 41. 42. See alſo 
Rn; xv; 8. angÞPlilm, . 
Meither is ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included in its 
correſpondent nor. b. 

FM Simois, nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there.“ Dry- 
Or is ſometimes uſed inftead of nor, after nerther c 
“This is another uſe, that in my opinion, contributes 
rather to make a man learned than wiſe, and gs neil ſier 
capable of pleaſing the underſtanding, or imagination.“ 
Addiſon, Dial. L on Medals. 1 


- Neither for nor e * Neither in chis world, neither in 


the world to come. Matt. ii. a2. 
Nn | 199 
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Ire Too—, that, improperly uſed as correſpondent con- 
it Jzunctions: Whoſe characters are 700 profligate, that 
ch dhe managing of them ſhould be of any conſequence.” 
dle Swift, Examiner, No. 24. And, 0 —, than: * You 
that are a ſtep higher than a philokopher, a divine; yet 
have too much grace and wit than to be a biſhop.” 
Pope to Swift, Letter 80. So—but If the appoint- 
ing and apportioning of penalties to crimes be not fo 
roperly a conſideration of juſlice, but rather (as) of pru- 
ence in the lawgiver.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 35. 


ri. ee PP PIO ööt eo arorm—— 
"CRITICAL NOTES by Dr. PrizsrLEY. 
rs, (1) IN ſeveral adjettives the termination moſt is uſed 


Vl to expreſs the ſuperlative degree; as, hindermo/t, or 
hindmoſt ; hithermoft (almoſt obſolete ;) uppermeſt, under- 

es moſt, neithermoſt, iner moſt, outermoſt or utmoſt. 

ve (2) Several adverbs are uſed in an elegant manner, to 


e, anſwer the purpoſe of degrees of compariſon. There is 


Nc great beauty in the uſe of the word rather, to expreſs a 
% fmall degree, or exceſs of a quality. She is rather 
WF profuſe in her expenſes.” Critical Review, No. go. 


43. | 
K (3) The word ful! is likewiſe uſed to expreſs a ſmall 
exceſs of any quality. Thus we ſay, The tea is full 


(4) The prepoſition wth is alſo ſometimes uſed in 
converſation, to expreſs a degree of quality ſomething 
leſs than the greateſt ; as, they are z2t/ the wideſt. | 

(5) In ſome cafes we find ſubſtantives, without any 
alteration, uſed for adjettrves, © In the flux condition 
of human affairs, Bolingbroke on hiſtory, vol. I. p. 

199. A millin flounce, made very tull, would 
give a very agrecable {:r!a!ton air.“ Pope, Chance 
companions.' Of this kind are, an alabaſter column, a 
ſilver tankerd, a grammar ichoo!, and ho other com- 
pound nouus, L (6) 


weak, or full ſtrong ; but this is only a colloquial phraſe. 


RS 
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(6) In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes uſe the 
third perſon ſingular, inſtead of the ſecond; as, will /e 
or ſhe do it. The Germans uſe the third perſon plural 
when they ſpeak the moſt reſpectfully. 

(7) The pronouns you and your are ſometimes uſed 
with little regard to their proper meaning ; for the ſpeak. 
er has juſt as much intereſt in the cafe as thoſe he ad- 
dreſſes. This ſtile is oſtentatious, and doth not ſuit 
grave writing. Not only your men of more refined 
and ſolid parts and learning, but even hour alchy miſt, 
and your fortuneteller, will diſcover the ſecrets of their 
art in Homer and Virgil.” Addiſon on Medals, p. 92, 

(8) For want of a ſufficient variety of perſonal pro. 
nouns of the third perſon, and their poſſeſſives, our lan- 
guage labors under an ambiguity, which is unknown in 
moſt others. The eagle killed the hen, and eat her 
in her own neſt. —He ſent hm to kill his own father.“ 
Nothing but the ſenſe of the preceding ſentences can de- 
termine what neſt, the hen's or the eagle's, is meant in 
the former of theſe examples; or whoſe father, his that 

ve the order, or his that was to execute it in the latter, 
- (9) When the words are ſeparated by other prepoſi- 
tions, there is, ſometimes, the ſame ambiguity. © He 
was taking a view, from a window of St. Chad's cathe- 
dral, in Litchfield, where [i. e. in wick] a party of the 
royaliſts had fortified themſelves.” Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. VI. p. 449. Quere, was it in the cathedral, or in 
the town, that the party of royaliſts were fortified ? 

10) The demonſtrative, that, is ſometimes uſed very 
emphatically for / wuck, © But the circulation of 
+ things, occaſioned by commerce, is not of hat moment 
as the tranſplantation which human nature itſelf has un- 
dergone.” Spirit of nations, p. 22. 


(11) Sometimes this ſame pronoun is elegantly uſed 
for /o great or ſuch a. Some of them have gone to 
that heiglit of extravagance, as to aſlert that that perform- 
ance had been immediately ditiated by the Holy Ghoſt.” 

| | Hume's 


$9 
Hume's hiſtory, vol. V. p. 288. In theſe caſes, howe- 
yer, it ſhould — that the common conſtruction is gen- 
erally preferable. | 

(12) What is ſometimes put for all the, or words near- 

- equivalent. What appearances of worth afterwards 
ucceeded, were drawn from thence,” Internal Policy 
of Great Britain, p. 196, i. e. all the appearances, 

(13) The pronoun one has a plural number, when it is 
uſed as a ſubſtantive. There are many whoſe waking 
thoughts are wholly employed in their ſleeping ones.” 
Addiſon. 

(14) I ſhall here mention a remarkable ambiguity in 
the uſe of the word one when it is no pronoun. And it 
is ſuch as, I think, cannot be avoided, except by a peri- 
phraſis, in any language. 7 cannot find one of my b00ks. 
By theſe words I may either mean, that all the books are 
miſſing, or only one of them; but the tone of voice, 
ar which they are ſpoken, wall eaſily diſtinguith in this 
caſe. 

(15) The word none has generally, the force of a pro- 
nour; as, Where are the books? I haye none of 
them.“ In this caſe it feems to be the ſame word with 
the adjective.no ; for where no is uſed with the ſubſtan- 
tive, none is uſed: without it; for we ſay, I have no 
books ; or, I have none. This word is uſed ina very 
peculiar ſenſe. © Iſrael would none of me.” I like 
none of it. i. e. Would not have me at all; do not like 
it at all. | | 

(16) There 1s a remarkable ambiguity in the negative 
adjective ao; and I do not ſee how it can be remedied 
in any language. If I ſay, no laws are better than the 
Engliſh,” it is only my known ſentiments that can in- 
_ a perſon whether I mean to praiſe, or diſpraife 
mem. p b . by. ol $ * 
(17) The word /o, has, ſometimes, the ſame meaning 
with al/o, {tkews/e, the ſame ; or rather it is equivalent to 
the univerſal pronoun le in French, They are happy, we 


ere not ſo, i. e. not happy. (48). 
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(18) We want a conjunction adapted to familiar ſlyle, 
equivalent to notwithftanding, For all that ſeems to the 
be too low and vulgar, © 4 word it was in the mouth W 
of every one, but for all tat, as to its preciſe and definie I ol 
idea, this may ſtill be a ſecret,” Harris's three Treatiſes, Na 


A > 

(19) In regard that, is ſolemn and antiquated ; becauj; i an 
would do much better in the following ſentence, *© The 
French muſic is diſliked by all other nations. It cannot ma 
be otherwiſe, in regard that the French proſody diſſen “ 
ſrom that of every other country in Europe.“ Smob- 2a 
let's Voltaire, vol. IX. p. 06. for 
(20) Except is far preferable to other than, It ad. ſoi 
mitted of no effectual cure, other than amputation.” 
(21) In uſing proper names, we generally have re. wil 
courſe to the adjethve one, to particularize them. II Pre 
tell my friend, I have ſcen one Mr. Roberts, I ſuppoſe tle fix 
Mr. Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger to him; where. the 
as, if I fay, I have ſeen Mr. Roberts, I. ſuppoſe him toi H. 
be a perſon well known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater no. ha! 
toriety than to call a perſon ſimply Mr. It is therefore, the 
great preſumption, or aſſectation, in a writer, to prefix iſ Pre 
his name in this manner to any performance, as if all | 
the world were well acquainted with his name and merit. ex 
22) A nice diſtinction of the ſenſe is ſometimes made tio 

by the uſe or omiſſion of the article a. If 1 ſay, Ile h. % 
haved with a little reverence, my meaning is poſitive. 1:1} W 
ſay, He behaved with little reverence, my meaning is nega i cat 
tive; and theſe two are by no means the ſame, or to be an 
uſed in the ſame eaſes. By the former I rather prailc ai dif 
perſon, by the latter I diſpraiſe him. | fir 
(23) For the ſake of this diſtinftion, which is a very I 

. uſeful one, we may better bear the ſeeming improprieij iſ let 
of this article @ before, nouns of number. When! 
lay, there were few men with him, I ſpeak diminutiveh. of 
and mean to repreſent them as inconſiderable. Where. Ae 
2s, when J ſay, there were a few men with him, I evident- fan 
» Ty intend to make the moſt of tbem. (24 


(le, 

to 
uth 
me 
les, 
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(24) Sometimes a nice diſtinction may be made in 
the ſenſe by a regard to the poſition of the article only. 
When we ſay half a crown, we mean a piece of money 
of one half of the value of a crown ; but when we ſay, 
a half crown, we mean a half crown piece, or a piece, 
of metal, of a certain ſize, figure, &c. Two ſhillings 
and ſixpence is half a crown, but not a half crown. 

(25) The article the is often eleganily put, after the 
manner of the French, for the pronoun poſſeſſive; as, 
« he looks him full in ze face,” i. e. in his face. © That 
awful majeſty, in whoſe preſence they were to ſtrike e 
forehead on the ground,” i. e. their foreheads. Fergu- 
ſon on Civil Society, p. 390. 

(26) When a word is in ſuch a ſtate, as that it may, 
with very little impropriety, be conſidered, either as a 
proper, or a common name, the article he may be" pre- 
fixed to it or not, at pleaſure. The Lord Darnly was 
the perſon in whom moſt men's wiſhes centered.” 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. V. p. 87. Lord Darnly would 
have read juſt as well; and this form is more common, 
the word Lord being generally conſidered as part of the 
proper name, | 8 

27) Different relations, and different ſenſes, muſt be 
expreſſed by different prepoſitions; though in conjunc- 
tion with the ſame verb or adljective. Thus we ay, 
to converſe with a per/on, upon a /ubjeF in a houſe, &c. 
We allo ſay, we are diſappointed 4 a thing, when we 
cannot get it; and diſaphointed in it, when we have it, 
and find it does not anſwer our expectations. But two 
different prepoſitions muſt be improper in the ſame con- 
ſtruction, and in the ſame ſentence. + The combat be- 
tween thirty Britons, again/{ twenty Engliſh.” Smol- 
let's Voltaire, vol. II. p. 292. ; 

(28) In ſome caſes, it is not poſſible, to ſay to which 
of two opens the preference is to be given, as both 
are uſed promiſcuouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in 
favor of cither of them, 7 lay, expert at, and expert 

. 2 1 
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in a Heng. Expert at finding a remedy for his mi. W p. 
takes. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. IV. p. 417. We lay, in 
diſapproved of, and diſap˙roved by a perſon. Diſap- Er 
po by our court.” Swift, It is not improbabſe, 

ut that, in time, theſe different conſtructions may be to 


appropriated to different uſes. All languages furniſh exam. G.” 
ples of this kind, and the Engliſh as many as any other, tui 


(29) The force of a prepoſition is implied in ſome tet 
words, particularly in the word me. When we ſay, oc 
he went home, we mean to his own houſe ; yet in other MW thi 
conſtructions, this fame word requires a prepoſition ; on 
for we ſay, he went from home, We ſay, ke is at home, 
not he 2s home. | ry 

(30) Many writers affect to ſubjoin to any word the of 
prepolition with which it is compounded, or the idea Ib 

of which it implies; in order to point out the relation in, 
of the words in a more diſtinct and definite manner, and tic 
to avoid the more indeterminate prepoſitions of and 10 on 
but general practice, and the idiom of the Engliſh 
tongue, ſeem to oppoſe the innovation. Thus many tat 
Vriters ſay, averſe from a thing. Averle from Venus.“ th 


Pope. The abhorrence agazn/t all other ſects.“ ry 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 34- But other writers ufe- | 
gverle to it, which ſeems more truly Engliſh. Aver/c to be 
any advice. Swift. 1 
„ (31) Several of our modern writers have leaned to 

the French idiom in the uſe of the prepoſition of, by ap- 

plying it where the French uſe de, thoughthe Englith idi- 


om would require another prepoſition, or no prepoſition pe 
at all in che caſe; but no writer has departed more from 2 
the genius of the Engliſh tongue in this reſpett than Mr. 7 
Hume. Richleu,profted of every cucumflance, m 


which the conjuncture afforded. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. ſe 
4. P 241. We ſay, profited by. „He remembered 0 
him of the fable.” Ib. vol. 5. p. 185. The great dif- in 
Keul they find o/ fixing juſt ſenuments. Ib. Ihe 
Ling of England provided of every ſupply,” Ib. 9 2 
x; #0 l P- 200. * 
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. 206. In another place he writes, * Provide them 
in food and raiment,” Ib. vol. 2. p. 65. The true 
Engliſh idiom ſeems to be to provide with à thing. 

(32) It is agreeable to the ſame idiom, that of ſeems 
to be uſed inſtead of for 1n the following ſentences, 
« The rain hath been falling /a long time.” Mauper. 
tuis' Voyage. It might perhaps have given me a grea. 
ter taſte of its antiquities.” Addiſon, Of, in this place, 
occaſions a, real ambiguity in the ſenſe. A taſle of a 
thing, implies actual enjoyment of it; but à taſte for it, 
only implies a capacity for enjoyment. 

(33) In the following ſentences, on or upon might ve. 
ry well be ſubſtituted for of. © Was totally dependent 
of the Papal crown,” Hume's Hiſtory, ** Laid hold of,” 
Ib. We alſo uſe of inſtead of on or upon, in the follow. 
ing familiar phraſes, which occur chiefly in converſa. 
tion; to call of a perſon, and to. wait of him. On or ups 
on is moſt correct. 

(34) In ſome caſes, a regard to the French idiom hath 
taugat us to ſubſtitute of for in. The great dithculty 
they found of fixing juſt ſentiments.” Hume's Hiſto- 
ry. Curious of antiquities,” + 
(35) In a variety of caſes, the prepoſition of ſeems to 
be ſuperfluous. in our language; and, in molt of them, 
u has been derived to us from the French. © Notwith« 
ſtanding o/ the numerous panegyrics on the ancient En- 
gliſh liberty.“ | 

(36) Of is often ambiguous, and would oftener be 
perceived to be ſo, did not the ſenſe of the reſt of the 

aſſage in. which. it occurs prevent. that inconvenience. 
The altack of the. Engliſi, naturally means. an attack: 
made by the Engl:/7, upon others : but, in the following 
ſentence, it means an attack made upon the Englith, 
The two princes. concerted the means of rendering 
ineffectual their common attack of the Engliſh,” - 

(37) Of is uſed in a particular ſenſe in. the phraſe, ke 
2s of age; the meaning of which is, ke is arrived at: 


what is deemed the age of manhood. (33} 


4 | 


U 7 
& os 


(38) Agreeable to the Latin and French idioms, the 
prepoſition to is ſometimes uſed in conjunction with ſuch 
words as, in thoſe languages, govern the dative caſe; 
but this conſtruction does not ſeem to ſuit the Engliſh 
language. His ſervants ye are, to whom ye obey.” 
N And to their general's voice they ſoon o- 
8 To ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for in the folloyy- 
ing ſentences. Deciding law-ſuits 20 the northern 
counties, Hume's Hiſtory. A great change to the 
beiter.“ Hume's Eſſays. At leaſt, for is more uſual in 
his conſtruction. | 
| (40) To ſeems to be uſed improperly in the following 
ſentences. * His abhorrence to that ſuperſtitious fig- 
ure.” Hume's Hiſtory, i. e. of. Thy prejudice to my 
| cauſe.” Dryden, i. e. againſt. *© 8 to. 
| Locke, i. e. upon. 


f (4 1) The place of the prepoſition for, might have 


been better ſupplied by other prepoſitions in the follow- 
ing ſentences. « The worſhip of this deity is extreme! 
ridiculous, and therefore better adapted for the vulgar.” 
Sgmollet's Voltaire, i. e. 0. To die for thirſt.” Ad- 
diſon, i. e. of or by, More than they thought ſor | of. |" 
D' Alembert, | 
(42) The prepoſition with ſeems to be uſed where to 
would have been more proper in the following ſentences. 
« Reconciling himſelf wh the king.” Hume's Hiſto- 
ry. * Thoſe things which have the greateſt re/emblance 
with each other, differ the moſt.” Smollet's Voltaire. 
(43) Other prepoſitions had better have been ſubſti- 
tated jor unt, in the following ſentences. * Glad wh 
ſat] the ſight of hoſlile blood.” Dryden. Ie has as 
much reaſon to be angry wh you as with him,” Pre- 
cepior. | 
| (44). The prepoſition wth and a perſonal pronoun, 
| fometimes ſerve for a contraction of a clauſe of a ſen- 
tence, ' The homunculus is endowed with the ſame 
F R . locomotiye 
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locomotive powers and faculties wit us,” Triſtram 
Shandy, i. e. the ſame faculties with which weareendowed. 

(45) The prepoſition on or hon ſeems to be uſed im- 
properly in the following ſentences. I thank you for 
helping me to an uſe {of a medal ) that perhaps I ſhould 
not have !hought on Lay Addiſon. *Cenlorious upon 
all his brethren,” Swift, perhaps of. 

(46) We lay, to depend upon a thing, but not to-pro- 
miſe upon 21. But this effect we may ſafely ſay, no 
one could beforehand have promiſed upon.” Hume's 
Hiſtory. It might have been, have prom/ed themſelves. 

(47) The prepoſition zn is ſometimes ufed where the 
French uſe their en, but where ſome other prepoſitions 
would be more agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. *He 
made a point of honour in (of] not departing from his 
enterpriſe.', Hume's Hiſtory.. To be liable in a 
compenſation.” Law Tratts. 

(487206 prepoſition from had better be changed in 
the following ſentences. © He acquits me from mine 
iniquity.” Job, better, . Could have proſited from 
[ by jrepeated . Hume's Hiſtorxy. 

(49) From ſeems to be ſaperfluous after forbear. 
He could not forbear from appointing the Pope to be 
one of the godfathers.” Ibid. 5 8 

(50) The prepoſition among always implies a number 
of things : and, therefore, cannot be uſed in conjunc- 
tion with the word every, which is in the ſingular num- 
ber. Wnich is. — among every ſpecies of liberty.“ 
Hume. | : , 

(51) Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after 
a number of particulars. comprehended under it. 

« Her fury, her deſpair, her 2 geſture, 

Was nature's language all.” oltaire. 

'« Ambition, intereſt, glory, al concurred,” 

Let, on Chiv. 
(3) The word /uch is often placed after a number of 
particulars ta which it particularly relates. The 2 
| | 0 
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of diſcourſe, the pointed antitheſis, the unnatural con. 
ceit, the jingle of words; uch falſe ornaments were not 
employed by early writers. Hume's Hiſtory. 

(54) The prepoſition of will not bear to be 3 
from the noun which it either proceeds or follows, with. 
out a diſagreeable effect. The ignorance of that age 
in mechanical arts, rendered the progreſs very flow, of 
this new myention.” ——Hume's Hiſtory, 

(55) Little explanatory circumitances are particularly 
aukward between a genitive caſe, and the word which 
uſually follows it. She began to extol the farmers, 
as ſhe called him, excellent under/landing.” Harriot 
Watſon. | 

(56) It is a matter of indifference, with reſpeR to the 
pronoun one another, whether the prepolition of be pla- 
ced between. the two' parts of it, or before them both, 
We may either ſay, they were jealous. one of another, or 
Hey were jealous of one another. 


ELIPS1S. 
Elipſis is the elegant omiſſion of a word or words in 
- aſentence; : , 3 40 
Ihhis figure, judiciouſly managed, renders language 
conciſe, without obſcuring the ſenſe. EAN 


EXAMPLES. 


Fes | True Conſtruction. 
1. God will reward the righteous and God will puniſh 
the wicked. 3 


| VNominative omitted. 
God will reward the righteous and puniſh the wicked. 
Z True Conſtruction. | 2 
2. Give your heart to your Maker—g:ve honor to 
your parents—and gzve your boſom to your friend, 


. Verb omitted. 
Give your heart to your Maker honor to your parents 
And your boſom to your friend, 


True 
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True Conſtruction. N 
3. Here is the virtue w/c I admire and which I will 
endeavour to imitate, 
Relative omitted. 
Here is the virtue I admire and will endeavor to imitate. 


TRANSEOSLIEADN. 
7 Tranſpoſition or inverſion, is the placing of words 
out of their natural order. | 

The order of words is either natural or artificial. 

The natural order of words in a ſentence is when they - 
follow each other in the ſame manner as the conceptions f 
of the mind. | ys = 
Artificial order is when words are ſo arranged as to 
render the ſentence harmonious and agreeable to the 
ear without obſcuring the ſenſe. | 


ExAmPLzts in PROSE. 


Natural Order. | 
% We hear daily complaints of depopulation, in eve 
great ſtate where the people are ſunk into 3 
neſs, by proſperity and opulence.” 


Artificial Order. 

In every great ſtate, where the people, by proſperity 
and opulence, are ſunk into voluptuouſneſs, we hear 
daily complaints of depopulation. „ 

In the foregoing example, the artificial order of the 
words, is as perſpicuous as the natural, and more elegant 
and harmonious. But when an inverſion ſerves to em- 
barraſs a period, it ought to be avoided, for perſpicuity- 
ought not to be ſacrificed to any other ornament. 

The following example appears to be faulty in this 
teſpect: | 

« Now from theſe evils, the love of letters, with that 
liberal caſt of thought which they are naturally calcula- 
ted to give, would, I am perſuaded, be one powerful 


preſervative,” —Fordyce, Ser. 8. 
„ Es Corrected. 


CS . 
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| Corrected. 

] am purſuaded that the love of letters, with that lib. 
eral caſt of thought which thèy are naturally calcula. 
ted to give, would be one powerful preſervative from 
theſe evils. 


PORETRY. 


Inverted Order. 
« Or fouthward far extend thy wond'ring eyes, 
Where fertile ſtreams the garden'd vales divide; 
And mid the peopled fields diſtinguiſhed riſe 
Virginian towers and Charleſton's ſpiry pride.“ 
| Elegy on the Times, 


r Natural Order. 

Or extend oy wondering eyes far ſouthward, where 
tertile ſtreams divide the garden'd vales ; and Virgini- 
an towers and Charleſton's ſpiry pride rife diſtinguiſhed 

amid the peopled fields. | 


ARRANGEMENT. 
he principal object to be conſidered in any com- 
poſition Whether proſe or verſe, is perſpicuity, and as 
this depends much on a proper arrangement of the mem- 
bers of a period: it is neceſſary to lay down ſome gene- 


ral rules with' reſpect to this point, and illuſtrate their 


ropriety by examples of wrong arrangement. 
, 4 Word, — — ideas RT — connected in the 
mind, ought to be placed as near together as poſſible. 
© _ The want of ſuch connexion is obvious in the follow- 
ing examples. 
For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and very of- 
ten diſpoſed, by that gloominęſs of temper whach is jo fre- 
ent in our nation, to many wild notions, and viſions, 
to wluch others axe not liable. GN 
a Spect. No: 419. 
. | Corrected. : 88 5 p 
For the Engliſh are naturally fanciful, and by that 
** | | gloominels 
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are very often diſpoſed to many wild notions and viſions 
to which others are not fo liable. 
- + The ſame Lucumo, having l attained the 


tion, choole out of their order a hundred Senators,” &c. 
The fame Lucumo having afterwards, by the favor 
of the people, attained the crown, with the name of Tat-' 
quin the ancient, did,” &c.—Vertot, . 

2. A circumſlance ought not to be placed between 
two capital members of a period; for this renders it 


ſtance belongs. Witneſs the following example. 
Fran rr too much to aſk 2 
'c I flaves, if his expedation be not anſwered, ſhall he 2 4 


1- W laſting diviſion upon ſuch ee 0 motives? Bo- 


d eee en 
Ae chis i in much to atk of wh hen of flaves 
; ſhall he, if his expectations be not anfwered, ny fl 2 . 
„ * upon ſuch tranſient motives ? 
n: this example it is doubtful, whether the circum- 


dance in Ialie, belongs to the firſt or laſt member of he 


1 period : in the correttion the ambiguity is removed. 
fn ſhould be placed-near the 
ot a rather than at ur near the con 


a but the tranſition from great to ſnkall is difagreen= 
— For this reaſon, the cloſing werber of = period. 
9 I 4 7 TION £1 


dal rns 
ns, «6 . although they ma bowed. chen e n 
an temptations of youth and the opportunities cf'a 
large fortune, into ſome wregularities, when: wo. pace 
* — world; it is ever with reluctance, nd 


gloomineſs of temper which is ſo frequent i in our nation. 


crown, with the name of Tarquin the ancient, by the ſa- 
vor of- the did, that he 1 preſerve their affec- 


doubtful, to which of the two members, the circum- 


e mind paſſes with pleaſure from ſmall to great ob. | 


Wee the re exungles are exception. 1 


3 epmpuationol paws their bias to abe con- 
5 tines. 22 


* = dave: __ 2 come fotward into Fake 
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world; they: may 'and: too oſten are dawn, by tbe. 
temptations of y ib, andube opportunities: ofa large 
fortune, ini: unde irreglilarities; it ds ever with reluc- 
tance and compunttion-o — their. te 
virtue gontinges! „ ö ee d 

In this example, the: einc i þ altes is placed 


eo lata in the period, and renders the: firſt diuihon — 


Hat and unimportant; im the correction, the 

ſtance is placed in the beginning of. the period, ſenddd 

harmony and dignit y are not after ward interrumted-.·· 
4. A number ol circumſbaaoes ought not to hecrtow. 


decke but 9 eee deer mem. 
I 1 period. DUET 0297 090125 AMY 5 p97 bh 
— I Ao 102: 


=» 
* 
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_ 


It is likewiſe urged that ther are, by computalion, 
in this kingdom. bee 10,000! pexlous, jriſe reven- 
neee, i . 20. cfO! uo * 3 2100 71 tb i Lk a 

1 melee ; LOTS ollie > Dit, 


To 101 is likewiſe urged that, in this; da ann there ate, 


©. by-oomputation ee ge r nreven- 
ues,” e et ide Bri 5 99109 ini : beine 
- 'The1 5 —.— 
e ;togeth 
ty f th iat yt h I late 291 fire. 
0 Theyibetttld; withavegder, ateantty-a young lady fo 
imelligent, and-who. ſpoke ancient languages with no 
leſs purity than grace.” hr on Women! 
d. with rn lady at court, 
who was ſo intelligent and ſpoke the ancient lan 
wich no leſs parity than grace. I Hie 1 8 
- «Nerhaps-the bell entwould 1 „ Wah won- 
der x. they beheld,” Sc. In England ar ment witirthe 
three 2 PR Gfters, - meces a one; "of 
{2 v4 ; 


— 


— 


„ ass Ses 
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liple, is, a too frequent uſe of the ellipſis. | 
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to a protector, all celebrated for their learning, and ſor 
their elegant Latin verſes, which were trafilaced and re- : 
peated all over Europe. Jaye Gray, whoſe elevation to 


e throne was only a ſtep to the ſcaffold; and wlio read, 

before her death, in Greek, Plato's dialogue on the im- 

mortality of che ſoul.” | | 5 8 
One would imagine by the fituation of the two eir- 


cumſtances, before her. death; and in Brel, that her dean 


Was in Greek: It ought to be, who; before her death, 
read in Creek, &c. The ellipſis alſe in tlie beginning of 
he period,” rather ſerves 30 obſcure the ſenſe. The 
three Seymours who ' were ſiſters,” & c. would be more 


* ; 
- Js a 4 
<a ** * 


2 


* 
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perſpicuous. Perhaps the greaeſt fault in Mr.  Ruſſet's | 7 g 


5. A pronoun ought to ſtand as near to its antece- 


dent as poſſible, - A wide ſeparation" of words ſo inti- 
mately connected, often renders the fenſe ombiguous. 
et is the .cuſtom of the Mahometans, if they ſee any 


printed or written paper upon the ground, to take tt up 
and tay it aſide carefully, as not knowing but it may con- 


tain ſome piece of their Alcoran. Spec. No. 83 


alt is che cuſtom of the Mahometaris, if tlie ſee, 
upon the ground, any printed or written paper, to take 


it up and lay it aſide carefully,“ c.. - 


In this'example, the corftruttion/ of the ſentence, 


leads us to imagine that the pronoun it refers to ground; 
whereas its antecedent is paper: And the nearer thele , 
ſtand to each other, the more eaſily does the mind com- 
prehend the meaning of the author, 

6. The membets of a period bught if poſſible to be ſo 


arranged, that the mind will eaſily comprehend the mean. 
ing and tlie connexion as faſt as the eye ſurveys the words. 
A ſuſpenſion of thought, till the cloſe of a period, is 


painful and embarraſſing to the under ſtanding. Wimmeſs 
a enn W lee 


the following. | 

neee 

de agnin, who ſhould not perceive herſelf prbmpi- 
| 40 N P ö 1 "I - V ed 
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ed to a prudent and amiable demeanor,” or guarded 2. t: 
gainſt the cekitrary, by thoſe. pictures of diſcretion and c 
excellence on one hand, and of levity and worthleſſneſs n 
on the other, with which ſentimental and moral writers 1 
abound, muſt be abſolutely void of decency and refletti- 0 
on.” | Fordyce, Sermon gd. 1 
She again muſt be abſolutely void of decency and fi 
reflection, ho ſhould not perceive herſelf prompted to ” 
a prudent and amiable demeanor, or guarded againſt the 5 
ee . thoſe — of diſcretion and excellence tl 
on one and of levity and worthleſſneſs on the other, 
with which ſentimental and moral writers abound.” 

In this example, the firſt word ſie is intimately con- 
nected with the laſt member of the period, muſt. be, &c. Wl + 
And it is a taſk too painful for the mind to retain the tirit 1 
woynd till it arrives at the cloſe, and at the ſame time 

comprehend the meaning ol the intervening ciacum- 
Ihe arrangement in the correction renders the period 


ſmooth and perfpicuous. e n 
An elegant writer of the preſent day is guilty of the 

ſame fault, in the following example... 
Abe burning ardors and the tormenting jealouſies of 
the Seraglio and the Haram, which have reigned ſo long 
in Aſia and Africa, and which, in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, have ſcarcely given way to the difference of 
religion and civil eſtabliſhments, are found, however, 
| _ an ment of heat in the climate, to be ney. ea-M © 

ly changed, in one latitude, into a tem y paſhon 

pa — the mind, without . 4 and þ 
which excites to romantic atchievements,” &c. Fergu- 
ſon's Eſlay on the Hiſtory of Civil Society, Part g. Sect. 1. W 1. 
Here the capital members of the period, viz. te burn- 11 
ing ardors and the tormenting jealoufies of ile Saraglio WM 
| and Haram, are found to be more caſily changed into a v 
Fo temporary paſſion, &c. are i at ſuch-a great dil- W 4 


tance, 


b - 


— 4 
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tance, and ddjbinted erz tber of inletvening 
| circumſtance as tO reader and fatigüe His 
mind by clofely attend & connexion bf ideas. 
It may, Ale be 8 m general, that ſentences 
ought not to clofe with adver#s,” relatives, or þ x = 
1 Unim, orrarit words ; a8, to; I 25 A, &e. 
cloſe i period without force, and Teave a feeble” imptel- 
ſion Upon the tnind. nportant words, Fath as 
ö nouns, verbs, 38388 and adjettives,” nrake” the belt 
> W HGgure in the conclizfion of Periode they add ey tos 
: the ſtile, and energy to the fertiment. | 


* 


P,UNCEUATLON 
Abridged" fron Dowerk. 1720 v 


mir UATION is the 2 n 8 1 


e ſev 852 pauſes or relts. between lentences and the parts 
of femences. 


As the ſeveral. articulate ſounds, the ſyllables, and 


Y- LF - SI © 


. words, of which ſentences conſiſt, are marked by letters, 

: o he Ben. ses Sentences and their parts, are 
mark e 1 Poin 1 | 

f "The d 41 exert t degrees, of conan bee the. _ 


of fentences,, GEES great varie) of pauſes of differs eut 
4 lengths; et, to expre $ this, yariety, we uſe only four 
1 hi 0 the 

1 points, or chis e on the doktrine of 2 my 


g ner be. impedett, 4 not, xe cible to preciſe 


fal cefting . the judo: 177800 leacher., 

10405 118 a0 d to mark the pauſes between bt 
and 1 parts, are, the period, colon, ſemico- 
Len, and conuna. The proportional quantity.of dme be- 
ty ween cl gle may be, as, {ix, Pur, hg, angd.one. ; 


The perioe 1 the whole, ſe 9 15 te plete in aſelf,. 
wanting nothing to make a, yl 1692 5 ſenſe, and 
US edna An Ae a abſequen? — upo 

* | 4 
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e or er diviſion of a ſentence. . 


The colon or member, is a chief conflruttive part, 


— 


: 


ſemicolon or half member, is a leſs conſtruftive 


part or ſubdiviſion of a ſentence or member. 


A ſentence or member is again ſubdivided into com: 
mas or ſegments, which are the leaſt conſtruQtive fenſe 


of a ſentence or member, in this way of conſidering it; 


for the next ſubdiviſion would be the reſolution of it 


into phraſes and words. 


- In order the more clearly to determine the proper 2p- 
plication of the point which marks it, we muſt diſtin- 
guiſh between an imperfect phraſe, a ſimple ſentence, 


and a compound ſentence. 


An imperfe& phraſe contains no aſſertion, or does 
not amount to a propoſition or ſentence. 
A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubjefi, and one fi- 


A compounded ſentence has more than one ſubjcct, 


or ene finite verb, either expreſſed or underfiood ; or it 


© conſrſisof two or more ſimple ſentences connetted to- 
| 5 In a ſentence, the ſubjeR and the verb may de each of 


* them accompanied with ſeveral adjuntls; as the objet}, 


the end, the circumſtance of time, place and manner, 
and the like: and this either immediately, or mediately ; 


| | % that is, by being connected with ſomething which is con- 


1 * 
3 2 


- nefied with ſome other ; and ſo on. =» 
I the ſeveral adjunis affeR the ſubjeR or the verb in 
different manner, they are only ſo many imperſett 


phraſes; and the ſentence is ſimple. 


A ſim ſentence admits of no poin which it ma 
be divided, or "[inguiſhed into parts. * 1 


che ſeveral adjunfis affe@ the verb in the fame man- 


ner, they may be reſolved, into ſo many fimple ſenten- 


ces; the ſentence then becomes compounded, and it 
muſt be divided inte its parts by points. SOLES "+ 


Tor iſ zhere ge ſeveral ſubjetts belonging in the ſame 
ks ny | 7 | manner 


* 


* 2 * 


manner to one verb, or ſeveral verbs belongi 
— ha rea : 


in the 
ſame manner to one ſubje, the ſubjefts 
ſill to be accounted equal in number: for every verb 
muſt have its ſubje&t, and every ſubje& its verb; and 
every one of the ſubjects or verbs, ſhould or may have 
its point of diſlinction. | 
EXAMPLES... 


The paflion for:praiſe produces excellent effefts in 


women of ſenſe.” . Addiſon, Spect. No. 73. In this 
ſentence paſſion is the ſubject, and produces the verb: 
Zach of which is accompanied and connected with its 
adjuncts. The ſubje& is not paſſion in general, but a 
particular paſſion determined by its adjuntt of ſpecifi- 
cation, as we may call it, the paſſion for praiſe. So 


likewiſe the verb is immediately connetted with its ob- 
ject excellent 


eds ; and mediately, that is, by the in- 
tervention of the word eFedts, with women, the ſubjett in 
which theſe effefts are, produced ; which again is con- 
netted with its adjuntt of ſpecification, for it is not 
meant of women in 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the verb is connected 
with each of the ſeveral adjuntts in a different manner; 
namely, with efe&s, as the object; with women, as the 
ſubject of chem; with fenſe, as the quality or charatter- 
iſtic of thoſe women. The adjuncts therefore are only 
ſo many imperſect plitaſes; the ſentence is a ſimple ſen- 
tence, and 


ſenſe. Here a new verb is introduced, accompanied 


with adjunQs of its own ; and the ſubjeR is repeated by 


the relative pronoun which. It now becomes a com- 
pounded ſentence, made 
one. of which is inſerted in the middle of the other; it 
mult therefore be diſtinguiſhed into its component parts 
by a point placed an each {ide of the additional | 

How 
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neral, but of women of /enje only, 


mits of no point by - Which it may be diſtin. 


guiſhed into parts. | | 
« The 2 for praiſe, which is ſo very vehement 
in the fair ſex, produces excellent eſſetts in women f 


up of two ſimple fentencey, 


Hon man) #HAnes ve dre Tin the” fair ſex] öf 
chaſtity, fide nt, devb tien? How malt ladies Hiftinguith 
themſelves by the” educatton of their children, 82 of 
their family; and love of their hnſhands'; which are the 
great qualittes and atchievernents of worgadkind; as the 
making of war, the carrying on of traffic, the adminif. 
tration. of juſtice, are ole / which 7 famous, 
M eue i karhef Abd. 

Iu che firſt of theſe to femences the ach unbts chli. 
a | fidelity, devotion, Are connettct' with * verb by the 
word inſtances in the ſame manner, and in effect make 
ſo many diſtinct ſentences: How many inſtances have 
we of chaſtity? Hog mang inftances have” we of fillel:- 
ty? How man inſtances haye we of devotion ?” T hey 
| Aſt therefole te feparated from one another by a point. 
The fare way be ſaid of the adjuncts, c education of 
their children,” &c. in the former part of the next ſen- 
tenee; as likewiſe of the ſeveral fübjects, « the making 
of war,” &c. in the latter part, which have'in effect dach 
cheir verb; for each of chefe 15 an atchievement by 
which men gro famous.” = 

As ſentences themſelves re Aided FN fire) ple and 
eompounded, lo the members of fentericts waz | be di- 
vided into fimple and compounded membels: for Whole 
fenterices, whether compounded or uncompounted, may 


become members of gather [entetices, by means ot ſome 


additional connexion. 

n Simple members of ef clofely conticaed to. 

* #t ove compcunged member, or ſentence, are 
{Mngoihed of ſeparated: by a comftg : ; 8. ip 0 the fore- 

Being Samples. 

80 klewile, mie caſe abſolute abi d in app dlition, 
en cdfiliftivg of "many ters © che EN Wn 
fome thing 54 ot it are to be. Bites uiſhe 550 
vont: fot be eloleed itttö fimp 10 NG 1 

When dels made 8 a perfon, ee) moun a 
2 cafe in La, 8 ct am ge by 


a emal. | Ex AMP LES.. 


du 


Ea TE ENE TX 217 


EXAMPLES. 


ee This did, be formed. de, Adam; tho O man, 


duſt of the ground, SIT. hs 
« Now morn, her roſy ſteps i in ch caſter clime, 
en ſow d the earth with orient pear]. 248 
8 
Two nouns, or two adjeQives, connected an a 285 
copulative or disjunctive, are not ſeparated by a point; 


but when there are more than two, or where the con- 


junction is underſtood, ee muſt be en by a 
comma. 

Simple members, connefted by relatives and compar- 
atives, are for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by a comma ; 
but when the members are ſhort- in comparative ſenten- 
ces, and when two members are cloſely connected by a 


relative ber the general notion of; the antecedent 
e, the pauſe: becomes almoſt Rue . 


to a particular ſen 
and the carama is better omitted. 
| EXAMPLES. 


.« Raptures, tranſports, and ecſtacies, are the rewards | 


which they confer ; ſighs and tears, prayers and broken 


n are the Wen are paid to them. 


Addiſon, id. 
Gods pantial, changeful, paſſionate, unjal};- -! 38. 
Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge ar lult.” , 
ope. 
„What is ſweeter than honey ? and what; is ſtronger 


than à lion ?” 


A eireumſtance of importance, though n no more, than 
an imperfett phraſe, may be ſet off with a comma on 


each ſide, to give it greater force and dilation. 13 
Ar A Ex AMY LE. | 

66 The principle may be defective or faulty ; ; but the 
conſequences it produces are ſo good, that, for the benefit 
1 it ought not to be extinguiſhed, ad. 


+ Amgenberofa emencs, beer lune or compound 


— ů ů— * ů > . 


FFF Fel EN te ogg AIG ne > 


3 


N 


_  f6llowed by an 


* 
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ed, that requires a gren ſe than a comma, yet does ref 
ne Itſelf] make a-completo/femence; hut is followed the 
by ſomething cloſely e orc wer be 9 tak 
ed Ren | ] 

| Divine acs. en 12 * the 

Bat as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- I the 
 zording to feaſon, improves the beauniful part of our a 
ee. in'every\thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is , 
more deſtructive to. them when" 1s governed by Via 7 
and folly.” Addiſon, I bie. 

Here the whole ſentence is Ar ided into two parts by . 4 
che femicalon ; each at which parts is a conpounded Ix, 
member, divided int ite ſimple members by the:comma, I *2't 
DR Member of u femence, whether ſimple: or compoun- i rei 
+ Hed, which-of itſelf would make a complete ſentence, req 
and ſo uires a | nx Ade _— a ſemicolon, yet is MW - 4 

itiona king a more full and. mer 
perfect ſenſe, may be diſtinguiſhed: by a colon. 6 leut 
EX AM IL E. ders 
:--# Wereall\baoks reduced to S many om 
w-bulky author would make his appearance in a penny 
paper: There would be ſcarce ar ſuch thing in nature 
2s folio: The works of an age would be contained on 
a feu ould be Not to mention millions of 3 
chat woulé utterly anniljated,” * 
0 Addiſon, SpeRt. No. 124. 
Y Mach the whole ſentence is divided into four parts by 
colons : The firſt and laſt of which are compounded 
members, each divided by: a inner __ ſecond and 
4birdrare ſimple membets. 

When a ſemicolon has'preceded, 8 a gester aſh 
is till neceſſary, a colon ny be en Lene the 
fentence be incomplete. 

The colon is alſo commonly uſed, when. an ne, 
or a ſpeech is introdu cet. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfecti fniitd, ene 
be connefticd in conftrifivn.owith the following Jen- 

Ntencce, it is marked with a period. In 
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their Tauppoſed preciſe D or- proper I when 
taken ſeparately. {; 

Beſide the points; which markithe pauſes in Eons, 
there are others Which denate à different modulatipn of 


the voice in correſpondence with the-ſenfe. Theſelare | 


The interrogati6n | point, 


The exclamation point. 
The parentheſis *' 


K 91991 
9 thus 4 ig 

e marked 7 
8 Sv & 


may prog + 


£19 


In all cafes, the proportion of ide ſeveral ben in 
reſpett to one another, is rather to be regarded, than 


a * 
* * 
. . >; 


— K —» at — rt — 


The interrogation and . pointz are ſufficien- 5 


ly, explained. by their names: Tt ne e 
to their quantity or time, and may. np: wy 
n xnigolon, a colon r a Feeds pps, 12 70 
requires. They mark an. elevation bf the vdice. 
„The parentheſis incloſes, in the body of a. ſentence, a 
member inſe ml into it, which is; neither neceſſary to the, 


Fay Ns 8 the N ee It markb a wo- 
n el l cee ee 
— a 115 
a 0 , © 2 " 3B: 114-4. 1 1 
Ax. EXAMPLE.” 


A he" yarious combinations of. a prinei on verb, RY 
Aae auxiliaries and participles, in the different, modes 
and tenſes, with a brief explanation of eck. 


ö 8 
N. * Ic * La 3 4 
11 Nee only ds RAY ; the others may be 
it + 170 46 Acne, en 25 


pore Rules 
I. The auxiliary havez'is ufed before the participles i in 
, 4, & u, commonly called te pa or feet. partici- 
Wa - Be is uſtd baforo all:partioiples.- The other belp- 
ng words are uſed only before Nr form of the 
erb. Thus ohne AI: . 01 * 07%. 


14 Radical 


— 
& | 


— —— S — 
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'- Radical -=: | ok. Time. © - Participles. 
* - 7 wrote, vriting—vritten | 


kw” 7 19 tc] | 

I can. 1 | 
EE ei ad eel N writing. | 4 
Imuſt] U have been 
80 I might — ¼ mn le 

I could _ Iris TONE 7s 
I ſhall i ] It was 
Iwill I Itthas been 
Lihould | lt will be 
OD TIA ds Gra halt obo proceed 
: e ti 0 m not e We any 
Ea W pe 4 by N 
(en à helping 'veib precedes Tuther verb, 


| the hel verb only is varied; as thou maye 
W. Wen two 2 more 2 verbs of the 


— 


SSI. * +#* 


651 h is varied; as thou would/t have gone. ; 
V. The radical horn of the verb is that Which zdmits - -- 
before it che participle 20, a8 bo torite, 40 lobe. This 1 
conſtitutes he In . Mode. 
8 # 4.84 eee 
I F 2 
. No. 1. To write; to love; to turn. er 
| Explanation. This radical form of verbs op 
ation or 1 in 4 moged Without limitation of Fer 
or number. | jo * 


Ly 
þ 
1 
* 

y 

f 


165 


283 8 > 011: 7 47. ». 10 FS late 91 * FF 
No. 2. To 1 x 
pl. This form or combination repreſents an af EX) 


ds not paſing, NATTY ned time. 1 ha, 
1 ant Try IH - Paſt Time. itil | þ * 
N, 3. 'To e * 0 og * 7 
e Thixrepreſeats an aftion ben 5 Fro 

- SSSR £30 bol e Sn. | J 

"Ns. 12 To have been writing. A vn 


+ KI EA WF. 1 


Abl This expreſſes an ation, as juſt paſt, or as 
paſſing while ſome other thing was perlorming, h 


Note. The beginning of an aflion or preparation for 
it, is thus expreſſed; I am about td write I am going to | 
write; I was or r ſhall be about to write. This combina- 


tion is, the verb be with about or going FOE before 
che radical form of the verb. f 


IN DICATIVE MODE. 
Preſent Time. 
No. 5 1 write, Thou writeſt, &c. _ 
Exp P | This ſpeaks of a preſent atlion or taft, as it 
rains; or of its exiſtence in general without reference 10 
» | time; as 4 man 89 


1 . 6. lam writing, 3 
FIR FW. This marks the. preciſe time . of Aion 1 4 
| notes an ation now performing. 


No. 7. I do write. 
Expl. This ſpeaks of an Bien * certainty and 
emphalis. | See che explanation of 4, nay. 


No. 8. I may write. 

Expl. This 3 liberty or poſſibility. When : 
it expreſſes poſftbrlzty, it GRE ken e ſenſe. of hne 
| ture time, at leaſt it may be uhited with gther words 
on Y <xpreflive of the future ; as, I may Fo to morrow F- 

haps, or I may not go vill the next day. f 


No. g. IQ can write. | TNT: 
E This denotes the power of doing an 2 


Like may, it often relerst0 future time ; as / can go | 
tomorrow, | 6 


1 No, 6,1 tnuſt wile, 2 a 


} 


” 
1 - 


Expt." 
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| Expl. This denotes ſome kind of neceſſity, natural 
or moral, It is uſed to expreſs an indeſpenſable duty, 


No. 11. I may be writing. Theſe differ from the 

1225 tino. b foregoing, only in mar- 

No. 12. 1 br Ning more preciſely 
No. 13. I muſt be writing. I the time of action. by 


No. 14. 1 ſhould write. n 

Expl. This denotes a conditional event ; as 1 ſhould 
write, if I Had a conveyance. But ſhoutd' with an empha- 
is, in the fir/t perſon, and without emphaſis in the ad and 
gd perſons, generally, perhaps always expreſſes duty. or 
obligation. Yor ſhould go is equivalent to you ovght to 
go. Whenan emphaſis is laid on ſhould in the ad and 
gd perſons, it implies an authority in the Speaker to com- 
mand, or a fixed determination; or rather it. ſuppoſes 
chat if the ſpeaker had a right to command, he would 
compel the fecond or third perſon to perform an 
If Uhad the care of you, you ould S 


No. 15. I would write. 25 pe 
Expl. This expreſſes will or inclination under a con - or 
dition. I wouldeortte, if Thad = abs With an em- 
| phaſis on would, it denotes a more fixed determination. 


No. 16. 1 might write. ae 
_ Expl. This uſually denotes a conditional liberty e 
 $9ſfibitity of doing an ation. | | | 
No, 17. I could write. * | "40 : FN Tg 
4 This denotes a conditional power of doing a 


Note. The words would, might, could and ſometinie 
ſhould are followed by a conduion expreſſed or implied 
_T would write, zf I had a conveyance ; I might go, it 
®pleaſed, I could go, / I was well, Oe 


rn 


% * 
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No, 18. I ſhould be writing 
No. 19. I would be writing | mark the preciſe 


No. 20. I might be writing f time of an action. 
No. 21. I could be writing 
| Paſt Time. 


No. 22. I wrote, I turned. : 
4 Expl. This expreſſes an action completely paſt,- and 
refers to ſome particular or fpecified period of time at 
danny indefinite diſtance: as / wrote laſt week ; or I wrote 
xr i to a man, five years ago. * 


d R ü. anon 
a- Expl. This declares the time of action, and uſually. - | 
es ſpeaks of an action which was paſſing during fome other 
jd tranſaflion ; as I was writing, when he came in. | 


No. 24. I did write. | „ 

4 15 This refers, like No. 22, to ſome particular 
period of time paſt ; but did is uſed to expreſs emphaſis 
or certainty, See the uſes of do, page 9. 


No. 25. I have written. 5 
By _ This denotes an action perfectly paſt, and 
fometimes as lately paſt, but is very indefinite as to the. 
particular time.“ | 


No. 26. I have been writing. 
Ep. This denotes an action juſl paſt. 


- 


No. 27. 


* Nothing can be lefs correct than the diſtinQion uſua!- 
by made between I wrote and I have writ'en. Wrote, ſay 
dur Grammars, denotes an action ot completely or per ect y 
pafi——have written, an action perfect paſt. I would aik 
then whether I wrote & ſeut a letter à year ago, does nt 
expreſs. an action perfect pa? The true diſtinction is 
given in the text. 
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No. 27, I may have written, 


Expl. This denotes a poſſibility that an action ba 


| been done. 
No. 28. I may have been writing. 


Expl. This = ſſes a po/ibulit That an aftion has 
juſt been done. 727 7 


No. 29. I muſ} have written. 


Expl. This expreſſes the neceſſity of an ation paſt : 


or more generally, the ipeaker”: s confidence that an ac- 
ton has been done. 

No. 36. I mult have been writing. 

Expl. This denotes a ſimilar neceſſity, or confidence 
that n has Jos been done or doing; 


No. LIP „ might write I. ' Theſe are the fawe 
' combinations, as t ole 


No. g's 1 n in 85 8 preſent tenſe; 
No. 33. I could write No. 14 . on- 
No. 34 I could be enge e But 
e rarely uſedin po me, 
No. 38. I would write \ » | Except in negative 8 
3 P wraſes 
No. 36. 1 would be „ upzol ſuch 
No. 37. I hould write Pele 8, 5 y are Jet 
No. . 1 ould by win, | down! oy wi le 


No. 39. I might haye ritt 
Expl. This expreſles a a pal ers or or poſſiliy 1 


doing an action. Might, wit 2 is, expreſles | ber- 
ty or right ; without 2 a bare poſſibulity. 


. No. 40. I might have been writing. 


Eapl. This donotes the liberty or tte of a: 


5 n uring ſome other cen. | 


No. 41. 1ecould lave written. rae of hg 
En | 


2 


at 
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Expl. This expreſſes. a paſt power of doing an action. 


No. 42. I could have been writing, : 
Expl. This expreſſes a paſt power of doing an action, 
during ſome other tranſaction. 


No. 43. I would have written 
Expl. This denotes a paſt conditional intention or 


* 
inclination to do and complete an attien. An empha- 
fs on would gives it the force of a fixed determination. 


No. 44. I would have been writing. 
Expl. This denotes a paſt intention to be doing; an 


84 during ſome other tranſaction. 


No. 45. I ſhould have written. 
Expl. This denotes an intention or obligation to 


have i an action in time paſt. See. No. 14, for the 


fall explanation of ſhould. 

No. 46. I ſhould have been writing, 

Expl. Should may be explained as in No 14, but 
this combination refers te an action during ſome other 


tranſathon. 


„ 47. I had written. 
4. This expreſſes that at ſome particular time paſt, 


No 
at 
an action was chen paſt and complete. 


No. 48. I had been writing. 
Expl. This denotes that an aQtion vas juſt done, 


when ſomething elſe took place. 
No b Future Time. 4 
- 49. I will write, is a promiſe that 
mall be done. P * 
: Thou wiltor | ATE | 
you will foretell an event. 
He will write. OT We 
L 2 


action 


| 


- 


Thou wilt, you will. X theſe 


ws A F F E ND I X. 
N * — f 
They will write. þ 57 an event, 
No. 50. Iwillbe | IEA eg ſhall be 


writing 172 . (doing, while ſome- 


He will be 9 foretell | place. | 


Ye And ou. will as above 
They WA " } or foretell 3 | 


No. 51. 


They ſhall write. 
I ſhall 
ho _ 
ou ſhal . 
He fhall be writing 
Ye ſhall 
They ſhall 
Iwill have J promiſe that at a future 
written ([ time, an action fhall be 
We will have. complee—— [nat much 
Written IN 
You 1 | eſe foretell that 
He ' will have fat a future time, an 
Ye titten action will be done 
They | fans 2 


Ye and you ſhall 


1 ſhall write | that an 
we ſhall write- > theſe foretel] 

Fhou ſhalt, you all 
and he ſhall write 


«a 


EP * T will | 


— 


„ oOo ere 


830 


2 


8 
E 
h 


| the Greek and Ladin. 


— 
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You will, Theſe foretell that 
He wil at a ſpecified time, 
Ye will an action willhave 


They will } continued & paſt. 


r haye been 
writing 


2 


No. 55. I ſhall 1 „ foretell that at a fu- 


; ture time, an athon: 
We ſhall. J written Vill be finiſhed. 


You 1 | 6 

He (ſhall have command the ſame, 
Ye Ff written, f but not much uſed. 
They J:; ; N 


* have 1 foretell that an ation 
been Iwill have juſt been 


We ſhall (. writ- f done, when ſomething. 
Jing Jelſe ſhall take place. 
You J | | 
He ( Shall have been writing, com- 
Ye . ſ; n dan Het neuf. 


IMPERATIVE: MODE. 


No. 37. Write, or write thou, or write you. 

Note. After F expreſſed or. implied; Engliſh verbs 
in the form of the pat time, have the ſenſe of the prgſent; 
but with this pecuharity, that the verb, without any word 
of negation, always implies a negative, and with'a word 
of negation, always . implies. an afzrmatives, Thus, s if 
I had Virgil, I would read a paſſage,” implies that I have 
not Virgil at the preſent me; if it ded not rain, L 
would go abroad,” implies that it does. rain at this time. 
This uſe of our, verbs ſeems not to have been remarked. 
by writers on this ſubjeft,, = - | 

Combinations of the auxiliary be with other auxiliary. 
verbs and partieiples, anſwering to the paſſive verb of. 
INDICATLVE. 


APPEND 1 X. 
INDICATIVE; MODE. 
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4 . 45 " Preſent Tine. | 
"Ns. 58. Tam lovedr” We: are loved. 
Fhou art loved. Ve are loved. 
Jou are loved. 2 are loved. 
_ | Heisloyed. - N | 
Mun ow A Paſt Time. . 
No. . I was Fs, 4 


No. 60.  Thave been loved. 
wy 67. I had been loved. 
Future Time. 
No. 65. 1 ſhall be ved. 
No. 63, 1 will beloved. | 
No. 64. T ſhalt have been loved... 
No. 65. I will have been loved. 


The following combinations are not repreſented by 

| the Latin Paſſive verb, but have a paſlive. ſenſe. 
Preſent Time. 

No. 66. I may be loved. 
No. 67. I cun be loved. 

No. 66. 1 muſt be — 

No, 69. 1 would be loved. 
No. 70. I ſhould be loved. N 


No. 73. Fmult — deen loved. 

No. 74. I Would have been loved. 
No. 75. T ſhould have been loved. 
No. 505 Tcould have been loved. 


5 N N | 3 | = * 2 
Noe. 77. might have been loved. 
2 \ ” — : . a Wo ' . * * e 4 - ” ” . 
a * ** A os - CEE "# , 
t . #4 # 4 K rt 'F * N 41 o 
4 b ; * a . 
Y 3 #3 + *- 7 


APPENDL%Y ws 
Brag i Leſſons, 


Ke But 1 find the oblervaion juſt, ; that 


% ww © S 4 


ſeminate 22 > the ; of ge og lay 22 the 
ground-work. 3 phy; can glory. Sipghiay of man» 
ners, piety. to , genezolity and courage Were. 
NG character. ue wild and free. 
3. Penetrated with a ſpirit. of 1nd 15 So {cares 
—— 22 relaxati 55 even their ſports heroics. 
ence that elevated, endent ſoul, che — of 
danger, that laudable dia to their country and its 
manners. 4955 qa the Eurota Darth 22 her 
principal ſka Frugality of living and an: avarice of, 
— were — * the riches of Lacedazmon.. Her max - 
ims draw wy 59 from natuze, and ong was, *:that 80 Wd | 
which bear 22 the name of Greek bear 59 dete | 
4. From this idea flow 22. an. aſſiſtance to. her f 
flates. From a like-idea in her fiſter ſtatos that friend-. 


return 59.1n, ful meaſure. This, if it continue 
5 43 2 1 fem — 5 Pr that unite 43. 
iſe thro the whole earth. And here, was. it not for 

te ſhe of aleſſon to my country, I not. only. drog 15, - 


3 inyu le. | While it laſt 22, 
5 rts S 22 her 4-naine and a, 

my.eulogium.of Greece, but draw 15. an, 119Pervious, 

veil over lier remaining hiſtory, 5. The 


s A F E N n Ix 


1 tenfold luſter of Givece, at this.da blaze 9 
to en, if the union of her ſtates hold 91 more 


* 


once impaired, the fury of civil difcord blow 


+ -jealouly and fall 'piece-meat a prey to the common ene- 


my. Attic wiſdom, Theban bardthood, — valor 


not combine 355 to ſave her. 
6. That very army, which Greece breed 47 and nou- 
nimh 45 to reduce the orienta? pride turn £8 vulture uperr 
der own vitals—a parricide, the faction of a 


Yements an about her, borne headlong from her 
giddy beiglu dhe ſhame, the pity of the world fF 
| wha In a free government, every citizen is a ſoldier, 


5 Ip bebelg e brave yeo e in 


cred. But that r union of her ſtates, that cement of yer 
F 5 her acrurſed clarion. Thoſe ftates which lately ſtand 


22 in mighty concert, invincible, now breathe mutual 
tyrant. 
Behold the pry, the God-like Greece, with all her bat- 


Ins liberty invade 38, he reſent '; the violence, 
2 an attack — HON Hence e there is no 


— 


— — — ——— w 
- 


Nw ane foul, who, having marched forth and defended MF 
their families and altars, return 6 in peace to till the fies 


dei on arms reſeue 25. Such were the tro 8. Who, 
led en by ide patriot Werren, give 22 the fu ft 1 
3 blow to bur enemies. Such were the troops, who, fired 
3 by Gates in the northern woods, almoſt ecide 22. the 
L fate of nations. 
„9. Such were the troops, who, wider the great and 
 annable Lincoln, ſuſtain 22 a ſiege in circumſtances 
| rok ng elem wie ein adn 
1 by the gallant and pr non Re vanquiſn 
4 r long dedicated to Mars and 
8 Aud fuch we doubt not, were the 


han ad 


1 rr 
| 5 who drive 22 the Britiſh legions from the rie 


aud cver ſince preſerve 25 their own country, under the 


tuft of that ſuperior man who combine 5 in quality 
the unſhaken conſtancy of Cato, the triumphant adby of 
8 and on occaſion, che enterprizing ſpirit of Han- 
nibal. | wy 
19, Let juſtice be done to our country—let juſtice be 
done to our great Leader; and, as the only means un- 
der heaven of our falvation, let his army be reinforced. + 
This grand duty over, we once more adopt 49 an enthi= - 
fiaſm, ſublime in itſelf, but {till more ſo as coming from 
the lips of a firſt patriot : I have a moſt animating confi- 
dence that the 2 noble ſtruggle for liberty terminate 
49 gloriouſly for America. | _ 
xtracts ban an Oration delivered at Boſton, March-- 5 


3. 1781, by the Hon. Thomas Dawes junr. Elq, * 
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